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Here is the first authoritative 
handbook of its kind. PRACTI- 
CAL JAPANNING and ENAM- 
ELING contains much informa- 
tion that has never before been 
published. You will find between 
its covers facts, processes, and 
formulae that have been con- 
sidered secret by many japanners. 


The author has actually been 
doing this work for others for 
many years and he knows where- 
of he speaks. No one has ever 
gone into the subject of metal 
finishing more deeply than he nor 
has the subject ever been ex- 
plained so clearly and effectively. 
This book was eight years in 
preparation. 


Color plates and a multitude of 
tables and illustrations make the 
text even more clear and under- 
standable. The volume is bound 
in harmony with its companions 
of the Practical Finishing Series 
and makes a rich, attractive ap- 
pearance. . . 22 chapters. 


Price $3.50 . . . . money refunded if 
book is not satisfactory 


Practical Publications, Inc. 


802 Wulsin Bldg. 
Indianapolis, Indiana 
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Oil Burner Colors 


In the early days of the American 
oil burner industry, the finishes were 
almost uniformly black, but now 
they are running in colors even as 
bright as vermilion and light yellow. 
This is probably due to the fact that 
when people install oil burners they 
proceed to clean up the basement 
and make another room from it, and 
a little touch of color helps to make 
the place more cheerful.—Wm. E. 
Brooks, Industrial Sales Manager. 








Finishing Cost Data Wanted 


I am associated with an organi- 
zation doing finishing and refinishing 
work, and would like to obtain any 
literature or printed matter showing 
the approximate cost involved for the 
different steps necessary in complet- 
ing a finishing job—whether the job 
consists of thousands of small items 
of the same shape or individual items 
such as sewing machines, refrigera- 
tors, steel desks, etc. 

I want this information so that I 
can have some systematic, basic 
units of cost—so I can figure prices. 

If you have no such information in 
your files, I would greatly appreciate 
it if you will inform me as to where 
I can obtain this information.—B. M., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Spray Tank Patent Released 
to Trade 


I take this occasion to advise the 
trade through Inpustamt FINISHING, 
that anyone wishing to make and 
use a spray tank like the one ty 
No. 


which I was issued patent 
1,479,631 January 1, 1924 (applica- 
tion filed September 29, 1922) may 


do so without any obligation whatso- 
ever. I ask no royalty nor payment 
of any kind, and I will take no action 
against anyone who cares to make or 
use this patent idea or equipment. 
I regret I have no blueprints to 
fyrnish anyone who might be in- 
terested. 

The chief merit of the spray tank 
is to permit the spraying of many 
very small parts at a time with a 
minimum of wasted material. The 
small articles or parts are placed or 
spread in a suitable tray or rack 


(Continued on page 6&6) 
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rom the 


Editor’s Desk 


EW DEVELOPMENTS in metals, composition materials and 
4 woods chemically treated are making their influence felt in 
industries that use these materials in the manufacture of prod- 
ucts. Alloy steels that combine great strength with light weight, 
complete resistance to corrosion under varying conditions, and 
increased wear resistance are entering more and more into in- 
dustry. 

How will this affect the users and manufacturers of finishes? 
It may affect them in many ways. Early anticipation of the pos- 
sible effects are essential for every manufacturer’s protection. 
For example, will any finishing difficulties be involved, and if so 
how are they to be overcome? What color and clear finishes 
will serve more satisfactorily on these corrosion-proof metals? 
The steel makers are able to tell definitely what each alloy steel 
will stand, how long it will last under certain conditions and 
what its practical merits are in each of the industries wherein 
it may be used. Can the finish manufacturer or user of finishes 
inform his prospective customers as much about the various 
finishes he will use on these new stainless steels—and on other 
newly treated or alloyed metals? 

Then there are new composition and moulded plastic ma- 
terials. What finishes are best for them and why? Also, the 
several species of wood which in an increasing number of cases 
are being chemically treated for various purposes—for example, 
woods treated with zinc chloride to make them rot-proof, fire 
retarding and termite resisting. What effect will these chemical 
treatments have on any paints or finishing materials that may be 
applied? These are things that ought to be investigated and 
perhaps experimented with before the problems are suddenly 
thrust upon a manufacturer without warning—forcing him to 
quickly make important decisions when he has no definite facts 
on which to base his judgment. 

Numerous other new developments are of vital concern to 
finish users—new filters, mixers, shipping drums, air conditioning 
apparatus, drying equipment, testing instruments—and it is highly 
desirable to be informed about them before some occasion arises 
which will force one to make an intelligent decision promptly and 
give reasons for it, or admit ignorance and perhaps fail to profit 
in dollars and cents by not knowing the essential facts. 


ORR tr 


Managing Editor 
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EUROPE- 


BOUND? 
NO! 


DeVi/bi ss 


THE DeVILBISS CO. 
Toledo, Ohio 


Philadelphia 
Cleveland . Detroit . Chicago 
St. Louis . Los Angeles . San 
Francisco . Windsor, Ontario 


Direct sales and service rep- 
resentatives available every- 
where. 


Kindly mention INDUSTRIAL FINISHING when writing advertisers 


They might go to Europe,—but not in a 
canoe. You can achieve economy in product 
finishing, but not with obsolete equipment. 
Industrial finishers know that their spray- 
finishing equipment must reflect the latest 
and highest standards of efficiency if costs 
are to be kept competitive. 

In the drive for lower production costs, 
DeVilbiss has played an important part by 
constant refinement, improvement and in- 
ventive progress. What may have been re- 
garded as efficient three years ago may be 
slow and wasteful in comparison to what is 
now possible. 

If your production costs are too high, if they 
seem to be reasonable now but must be still 
lower, call in the DeVilbiss representative. 
He is fully informed on all up-to-the-minute 
methods and the latest developments. His 
knowledge may save you many dollars. Or 
write. 





The wide and comprehensive experience of 
DeVilbiss engineers in designing special auto- 
matic and semi-automatic equipment is avail- 
able to meet any new and unusual finishing 
requirements in your plant. 
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What Are Bargains? 


by EMANUEL F, WERNER 





“We are carrying on, but, it surely is a 
tough scrap. 


“It certainly is a trying situa- 
tion to watch the market soas to 
make certain that the materials 
being bought are what they are 
supposed to be. 

“One of the chief arguments 
used by the salesmen, in many 
instances, is based on the fact that 
we discount our bills, so they say 
that they can afford to make the 
price much lower than a lot of 
companies would have to pay who 
do not pay their bills promptly. 

“A lot of salesmen are so hard 
up that they will use almost any 
argument to make a sale.”’— 


ZPRe 


E ALL PRIDE ourselves 
W= our ability to know 
when we are getting a 


bargain, and the time that we do 
get a lot of value per dollar ex- 
pended is remembered long after 
the “lemons” are forgotten. Low 
prices are tempting, but one must 
not let his better judgment get out 
of focus, or else there is going to 





be an awakening with disappoint- 
ing results. 

Most of us will remember the 
past two years for a long time. 
Reduced production, with result- 
ing higher production costs, has 
had to be reconciled to lower sell- 
ing prices. Some reductions in 
wages and prices on regular ma- 
terials helped somewhat, but the 
difference was too great, and all 
kinds of methods and schemes 
were suggested and tried to make 
the balance a favorable one. 

Again, we come to the bugaboo 
of the average buyer, and that is 
finishing materials. Time and 
again we have stressed the fact 
that these materials are so much 
of “an unknown” to the ordinary 
purchasing agent that the front 
he puts up is mostly bluff. Other 
materials are purchased on rigid 
specifications, or they have been 
manufactured on standards 
adopted by the various associa- 
tions, so it is not difficult to deter- 
mine if the commodity is up to 
standard. But finishing materials 
—that is another story. 

Take lumber for example. A 
carload of “No. 1 common-and- 
select quartered red gum” is of- 
fered at a price that is below the 
market. It is bought, inspected 
and delivered before a cent is paid 
for it. If it is up to the grade 
specified, that is all that is neces- 
sary, because from there on it 
depends upon the manner in which 
it is handled if it is to give maxi- 
mum value to the purchaser. 
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Lacquers are submitted to the 
buyer. To all outward appear- 
ances the new material looks and 
works as good as the product that 
has been used. The price is some- 
what lower and the buyer is 
tempted to pur- 
chase the new 
article. Then 
comes the ques- 
tion in his mind. 
Will it wear as 
well? Time alone 
can tell. Will 
climatic condi- 
tions affect it any 
more than the 
other article? 


LPR RRRERERE EERE EERE 8 8 | 
Distress merchandise, bar- 
gains, close-outs, pre-inven- 
tory reduction of stock, or any 
other name one might call 
them, may mean that the 
buyer is going to get much 
valve for his dollar, or it 
might mean that he is just 
going to get a lot of very cheap 


more than can be explained in a 
few lines or pages. It takes time 
to build it up, but not much to tear 
it down. It is the most valuable 
asset the salesman has, it should 
be guarded carefully. 

One of the large 
manufacturers of 
finishing ma- 
terials also has a 
retail store in 
town. The repre- 
sentative of this 
company called 
on me and stated 
that they had a 
number of one- 
gallon cans of 


Again, the ques- merchandise. various lacquer 
tion of doubt. enamels that 
Will the new arti- SSSSSSBABERBEEEeeeneeEEeeERs =60were either odd 

numbers, discon- 


cle continue to 
have the same sheen six months 
after being used, so that when the 
finished product is mixed with the 
old product in the customer’s 
store, there will be no consider- 
able difference between the new 
and the old? 

Will the new stain stand up as 
well as the old? Will some ma- 
terial in it, for example mahogany 
stain, cause a chemical action that 
will bleed through the covering or 
finishing coat and damage the 
merchandise on which it is used? 
Will the new thinner cause exces- 
sive blushing on days that are not 
so humid? Will it affect the work- 
man’s hands eventually? And so 
on and on. 

With all those possible condi- 
tions and many more, how is the 
buyer going to react when he is 
offered materials at prices far be- 
low the market? The old standby 
comes in handy, and that is the 
integrity of the man calling on 
the buyer and the reputation of 
the company behind the man. 
That one thing—integrity—means 





tinued items, or else the can had 
been damaged outwardly, had be- 
come rusty or in some way had 
lost its fresh appearance so that 
the average retail buyer would be 
led to believe that there was 
something wrong with the ma- 
terial. 

This material was offered as a 
whole at far below the market 
price. The company wanted to 
clean it out at once, and made the 
price very attractive to tempt 
some large user of assorted colors 
to take it. A sample was tried 
and the whole lot was purchased. 
It was a wonderful value and both 
sides profited in the deal. The 
paint company got rid of a lot of 
merchandise that was no longer 
first class and our company made 
a good buy, as the material could 
be used on many of the small jobs 


that are always coming up. 


Another company offered some 
enamels that had been made ahead 
for a certain automobile company, 
and then never taken out. It also 
was of good value; it could be 
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used as an undercoat on a number 
of dark enamel jobs. The same 
thing happened on several other 
occasions and, in each instance 
the transaction proved to be mu- 
tually gainful. 

The market kept on dropping 
and soon it was near inventory 
time at the end of 1931. For about 
two months before the first of 
the year it was amusing to hear 
some of the sales talk advanced 
by certain men who wanted to sell 
our company some material. From 
the conversation one would be led 
to believe that special materials 
had been made up for over half 
the companies in town and in the 
surrounding territory. With the 
approach of inventory time it was 
necessary to unload so that the 
big boss would not raise cain 
about the excessive quantity of 
materials on hand. 

Who wouldn’t be interested if 
he were told that a quantity of 
lacquer that formerly sold for 
around $1.65 or so, could be had 
for a $1.00? Why shouldn’t the 
buyer be tempted at such prices 
when every cent is needed to 
keep the cost of the finished prod- 
uct down, so that some margin 
of profit can be shown. In other 
words, some of the material was 
bought. 

The material was used on ar- 
ticles that sold for a low price 
and so did not offer any danger of 
having trouble in case the finish 
did not come up to the usual 
standards. No complaints have 
been registered on the articles 
sold, but if that material is typi- 
cal of the regular product sold at 
$1.65, then it is out as far as our 
company is concerned, because it 
did not measure up to the ma- 
terial regularly bought from an- 
other source of supply. 

A public auction company of- 
fered 1500 gallons of standard na- 


tional brands the other day— 
mentioning their names—of lac- 
quers, enamels, paint remover, 
colors in oil, bronzes, and the like. 
The wording of the advertisement 
made it appear to me as though 
some furniture manufacturer had 
gone out of business and was of- 
fering its entire stock of finishing 
materials at auction. The na- 
tionally known companies were 
stressed in the advertisement. 

An inspection I made the eve- 
ning before the auction decided me 
against attending the sale. Every 
word of the advertising was true, 
but it did not mention the quantity 
of any one kind of material, nor 
did it state how much was nation- 
ally branded and marked merchan- 
dise. Less than 50 gallons were 
acceptable in the eyes of the 
would-be purchaser; the balance 
was of an unknown brand, with all 
indications pointing to the prob- 
ability of the buyer being stung 
if he purchased it. 

So what are bargains and when 
does distress merchandise become 
worth while? Nothing is a bar- 
gain unless it can be used within 
a reasonable time, and unless the 
price is such that there is no 
question of the relative value. 
Nothing is gained by the various 
companies in trying to get a new 
customer by resorting to mislead- 
ing statements, nor does it pay 
to stress the value too much. Too 
low a price makes for considerable 
doubt under most circumstances, 
and it is only when it is necessary 
to move the goods at once that 
these prices should be quoted. 
Regular customers should be 
given the opportunity of getting 
in on bargains before new pros- 
pects are solicited. 

To me it does not seem like 
sound business ethics to give a 
new company a rock bottom value 
in preference to a regular cus- 
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tomer. When a new salesman ap- 
proaches with a sales talk about 
giving our company a chance to 
make some money, it immediately 
raises the question: “Why should 
preference be given our company? 
If preference is given our company 
now instead of those who are buy- 
ing regularly, why won’t the same 
thing happen to us if we buy 
regularly?” 

So when is a bargain not a bar- 
gain? That is up to the buyer. 
Again, I stress integrity. It often 
takes a long time to break into 
a company, but the effort is worth 
while if the salesman has values 
to give. If he hasn't, one misdeal 
will settle him. 


Flat Finishes 


Since the onward march of the 
finishing industry has definitely 
placed its approval upon the use 
of flat finishes instead of the old 
style rubbing operations, consid- 
erable question has at times arisen 
as to the proper qualifications a 
flat finish must possess in order 
to be satisfactory. 

So far as this particular feature 
is concerned there is no difference 
between the varnish or the lacquer 
product, since it is the finished 
result only that is in question, 
hence the same attributes will ap- 
ply to both products. Both must 
have a degree of flatness which is 
always uniform, and not at times 
show up any glossy streaks. 
They should have good building 
qualities and dry hard within a 
reasonable length of time. They 
should be so transparent after ap- 
plication that there will be no 
clouding or partial hiding of the 
grain of the wood, and they should 
be of a nature to bring out the 
hidden beauties of such grain. 

There are usually three types 
of these flat materials marketed: 





the absolutely dull, the semi-dull, 
and the medium gloss. The first 
possesses a faint sheen, the second 
a partial brilliancy, while the lat- 
ter is usually a halfway station 
between the dull and the gloss. 
The finisher can take his choice 
regarding the degree of flatness 
desired.—C. D. Younes. 


Colors Popular for Automobiles 


According to the April issue of the 
Automobile Color Indez, published 
monthly by the Duco Color Advisory 
Service, “Black, after four months 
of subjugation, has returned to 
prominence. Blue has declined 
enough to be overcome by black’'s 
slight advance. However, the rela- 
tive popularity of blue appears well 
enough sustained to maintain a posi- 
tion near its current level. 

“Green,” continues the Indez, “has 
remained somewhat constant since 
its decline was checked in March. 
However, the trend for this hue still 
appears to be on the down grade. 

“Maroon has forged ahead a trifle 
and now stands fourth in importance 
in the realm of motor car colors 
Gray’s index remains unchanged 
since last month, although this color 
family has been relegated from 
fourth to fifth place by the popu- 
larity of the new maroon leaders.” 

Regarding brown the Indez, says, 
“Brown appears to be somewhat 
successful in its second attempt to 
break away from the extreme cellar 
position to which it was relegated, 
for the first time on record, last 
January.” 


Porcelain Enameling Course 


Ferro Enamel Corp., Cleveland, 
Ohio, manufacturers of porcelain 
enamel, is giving a course in ad- 
vanced methods on porcelain enamel- 
ing, in its plant during week of 
June 20, 1932. Class is open tec 
porcelain enameling executives, 
operators and suppliers. 


Automobile Finishing Methods 


The Sherwin-Williams Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio, has published a revised 
edition of its interesting booklet 
on “Modern Automobile Finishing 
Methods.” The booklet contains 46 
pages, 5%x9-in., of complete and 
valuable information on_ practically 
every phase of automobile finishing. 
There is also included in this booklet 
an automotive finishing guide. 
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Me atching 


Finishes and Colors 


by EMIL L. HOHREITER 


Foreman finisher, 


experi- 


enced in pipe organ work, re- 


the aim of 
the finisher, 
no matter what 
color or shade he 


[ SHOULD be 


veals some interesting and 
practical notes on wood fin- 
ishing — particularly in oak. 


churches or resi- 
dences after the 
buildings are com- 
pleted, the exte- 
rior of the organ 





is matching, to 

endeavor to produce a clear, clean 
and soft effect. If he is match- 
ing a very small sample he should 
be able to visualize a large piece 
of work in order to harmonize it 
with this sample. It is not essen- 
tial, and very often it is impossi- 
ble, to get every individual piece 
of lumber to look alike; but you 
can strive to harmonize all of the 
work so there won't be any spots 
to attract and offend the eye. 

In a large furniture factory the 
finisher, as a rule, has very little 
matching to do, as the factory 
generally adopts several standard 
colors which are furnished by the 
stain manufacturer who is respon- 
sible for all colors he furnishes. 
But the man who works in a cus- 
tom cabinet or repair shop is some- 
times hard put to match some 
samples submitted to him by the 
architect or customer. 

The writer of this article is in 
charge of the finishing room of one 
of the largest pipe organ concerns 
in the Middle West. As pipe or- 
gans are always installed in 


case or console 
must be matched to the interior 
of the woodwork of the church 
or residence; we very seldom 
find two alike, therefore almost 
every job requires a_ different 
stain and different treatment. In 
this respect this work is about 
on the same order as the work in 
a custom cabinet shop. For this 
reason I would like to make some 
suggestions to the finisher who 
is working in such shops. It may 
be old stuff to some but I hope it 
may be of benefit to others. 

I always have on hand an assort- 
ment of clear-glass one-gallon 
jars, each containing one gallon 
of water into which stain material 
is dissolved—for example, in one 
gallon jar I have dissolved 2-lbs. 
of walnut crystals; in another 1- 
lb. of jet nigrosene; others con- 
tain “1-lb. solutions” of Bismark 
brown (red), Bismark brown (yel- 
low), malachite (green), yellow 
aniline, and blue aniline. I ar- 
range these basic colors on a shelf 
and label them properly. 

You will find that by judiciously 
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mixing these you will be able to 
match any sample of wood sub- 
mitted to you. Say for instance 
you want to make a shade of 
brown; you may take Bismark 
brown (red) and nigrosene. A 
different shade of brown may be 
obtained by using Bismark brown 
(red) and malachite green; to get 
a seal brown you may add a little 
yellow aniline to the latter—and 
so on. 

It is also advisable to keep on 
hand some tincture of iron which, 
diluted with water properly, will 
enable you to get any shade in 
silver gray oak. Of course in this 
case a filler of white lead (some- 
times tinted with raw sienna or 
chrome yellow) is applied and it 
is advisable to apply a _ coat 
of very weak white shellac. The 
finish coat is always of dull lac- 
quer. 

For fumed oak I always keep a 
quantity of bichromate of potash 
dissolved in water; add a small 
amount of 26% ammonia; use no 
filler; this produces a dull finish. 
By using the colors previously 
mentioned intelligently the fin- 
isher need not be afraid of match- 
ing any color or shade, and he 
can be reasonably sure of turn- 
ing out a satisfactory piece of 
work. I suggest using a quick- 
drying filler where necessary, and 
if you are not positive that the 
filler is thoroughly dry use a thin 
spray of white shellac before ap- 
plying lacquer. 

Of course, when water stain is 
used the surface of the wood 
should be sponged off first with 
water and, after drying, thor- 
oughly sandpapered with say No. 
4/0 garnet paper, after which the 
stain is applied. Im many in- 
stances I find it to a great advan- 
tage, instead of sponging with 
clear water, to use a weak stain 








solution (for example six parts 
water one part stain). Apply this 
weak or diluted stain, sandpaper 
with No. 4/0 garnet, and then ap- 
ply stain full strength. You will 
find this method superior to the 
first method of sponging, as it will 
produce a more uniform color and 
therefore save you a lot of over- 
staining. 


Buffing Small Articles 


I have experienced difficulty in 
buffing small articles such as 
novelties and small furniture, but 
after some hard thinking I hit 
upon an idea that I believe will be 
of interest to other finishers. I 
have been successfully using a hair 
wheel or hair buffer of the same 
type used in a shoe repair shop. 
These hair buffers are not expen- 
sive and can be obtained from 
any shoe-finding store. 

These buffers can be hooked to 
a line shaft, a small motor, or toa 
flexible shaft and installed close 
to the spray booth. After the 
article is sprayed or dipped in 
stain and allowed to dry overnight, 
it can be buffed on this hair 
wheel. This work is light and 
can be executed by girls, or labor 
of little experience.—WaLTEr T. 
BrRYDON. 





New Low Prices — DeVilbiss 


A new condensed catalog has been 
issued by The DeVilbiss Co., Toledo, 
Ohio, manufacturers of air com- 
pressors and spray-painting equip- 
ment. This catalog contains com- 
plete specifications and prices of 
DeVilbiss portable spray-painting 
outfits, automotive equipment, air 
and fluid hose and specialty equip- 
ment. New lowered prices are 
effective May Ist. 





C. J. LaVallee Dies 


Mr. C. J. LaVallee, founder and 
president of The Marietta Paint and 
Color Co., Marietta, Ohio, died on 
Tuesday, April 12, 1932. 
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cA pplication of 





Pearl Essence Lacquers 


on Auto Bodies and 
Other Products 


HE _soprob- 
able reason 
that pearl, 


in previous years, 
had not been used 
on a_ production 
basis was because 
it was too costly, 


for one reason, ious other products.” 
and because we 
knew little or py Jos. M. 


nothing about its 
application. After considerable 
experimental work with pearl es- 
sence we have found many inter- 
esting facts as to how it should 
and should not be applied on sur- 
faces to obtain the best pearly 
results. For the past eight years, 
with the help of the pearl essence 
manufacturer, I have managed to 
obtain the following information 
through experiments of my own 
and through the experiments of 
others. 

The greatest step forward in 
pearl essence finishing is the ex- 
ceptionally good grade of pearl es- 
sence that is being manufactured 
today. Previously pearl essence 
was not as rich or as brilliant, 
giving a poorer effect in the fin- 
ished product. 

A second step was the discovery 
that an over-abundance of pearl 
essence in a mixture gave a silver 
sheen, instead of a pearly effect 
to a finish, simply because the 
pearl particles interlocked with 


“‘Pearl essence has come into 
vogue and is claiming con- 
siderable attention; for this 
reason I will endeavor to ex- 
plain something about the 
application of pearl essence 
on automobile bodies and va- 





each other, giv- 
ing an opaque sur- 
face instead of 
a translucent film. 
Several translu- 
cent coats with 
little pearl es- 
sence gives the 
best results with 
great depth. 

There are three 
ways of incorpo- 
rating pearl essence with lac- 
quers: 

1—Pearl essence and clear lac- 
quer. 

2—Pearl essence and pigmented 
lacquer. 

3—Pearl essence and a mixture 
of clear and pigmented lacquers. 

Of course, clear lacquer shows 
off pearl essence the best, but at 
the same time it has several 
drawbacks; the principal ones are 
that it is not durable for outdoor 
exposure, and it has a tendency to 
mottle and show spray gun streaks 
on large surfaces. 

Pearl essence incorporated with 
pigmented lacquers gives the best 
durability and uniformity, but not 
the best pearly effect. 

A mixture of pearl essence clear 
lacquer and a small amount of pig- 
mented lacquer gives a good pearly 
effect and uniformity, but not 
the ultimate outdoor durability. 
Several coats of this mixture, how- 
ever, does give a fairly good out- 


VERDEROSA 
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door durability. It might. be men- 
tioned here also, that pearl es- 
sence incorporated with a clear 
lacquer cannot be rubbed unless 
many coats are applied, because 
the finish will show up the spray 
gun streaks more than ever. 


Auto Body Finishing 


Now that we have discussed 
some of the facts about pearl es- 
sence, we will go through a fin- 
ishing system. Let’s take a sys- 
tem for the automobile first. 

The body is first cleaned and 
primed; then the surfacer is ap- 
plied and sanded smooth. Next 
two single coats or one double 
coat of base color is applied. We 
will say that the base color is blue. 
Then we apply three double coats 
of the following one gallon mix- 
ture: 

Blue pigmented lacquer (base 

> a eeerrr 1-part 
Clear lacquer (with best pos- 

sible outdoor durability)....4-parts 
,. if — "Sees ote 8-oz. 

The finish is then rubbed and 
polished. 

Care should be taken in the way 
this mixture is applied. Apply 
normal wet coats for the best ef- 
fects. If the coat is applied too 
wet, the pearl essence will not dry 
down with a uniform sheen. If 
the pearl essence mixture is ap- 
plied too dry, a coarse appearance 
will be produced. It must be re- 
membered too, that the addition 
of pearl essence to a base color 
will make the color considerably 
lighter in shade. The amount of 
pearl essence incorporated to the 
above gallon mixture may be 
varied according to the effect that 
one wishes to obtain. Eight ounces 
of pearl essence are about the 
maximum anyone should attempt, 
although as much as a pound may 
be used, but as mentioned before 
too much pearl essence will give 








a silver effect instead of a pearly 
effect. 

The clear lacquer and the pearl 
essence may vary in amounts ac- 
cording to the effect desired, but 
under no circumstances should we 
attempt to use less pigmented lac- 
quer than the above mixture, sim- 
ply because the durability would 
be sacrificed. More pigment in 
proportion of the clear lacquer 
naturally helps the durability. 


Gun Metal Effects 


The gun metal effect which has 
been applied to bodies by most 
automobile manufacturers is ob- 
tained practically in the same way, 
only that a black base is used in- 
stead of a blue. In some cases, 
where a lighter gun metal is de- 
sired, a dark gray pigmented lac- 
quer on the blue side may be used 
as a base. 

The clear lacquer and pearl es- 
sence mixture should never be 
used for automobiles, or anything 
that requires outdoor durability, 
because it will fail in about one 
year’s to two years’ time. 

When maximum durability is re- 
quired the pigmented lacquer and 
pearl essence mixture is used. 
Here we will have to use consider- 
ably more pearl because the 
opacity of the pigment allows little 
of the pearl essence to show. The 
procedure for finishing an automo- 
bile body with this mixture is the 
same as the one just described, 
with the exception that two double 
coats of mixture instead of three 
are sufficient. 

In the refinishing of used cars, 
if the surface is in good condition 
it is not necessary that the old fin- 
ish be removed. The general pro- 
cedure of a good cleaning, sanding, 
and a coat or two of combination 
primer-surfacer is satisfactory as 
a base for the pearl] essence finish. 
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Clear Lacquer and Pearl 

Articles that do not require out- 
door durability may be finished 
with one or more top coats of a 
clear lacquer and pearl mixture. 
In this case, it will hardly be nec- 
essary to use more than four 
ounces of pearl to the gallon. 

This finish may be applied to 
any number of articles, but for an 
illustration of the application of 
the system we will consider fin- 
ishing a water cooler. 

First apply one coat of primer; 
then one coat of surfacer if nec- 
essary. Two coats of base color 
and one or two coats of clear lac- 
quer and pearl essence mixture 
complete the system. 

The clear pearl essence may be 
used wherever an _ additional 
amount of richness and beauty is 
required, and cannot be obtained 
with clear lacquer. 

For the benefit of those who do 
not know much about pearl es- 
sence, the following information 
will probably be beneficial. 

Pearl essence is a product ob- 
tained from fish scales, and then 
incorporated with a clear lacquer. 
There are several grades of pearl 
essence. Use only the _ best 
grades, because they are cheaper 
in the long run. 

Have your’ surfacer’ coats 
smooth before applying pearl es- 
sence mixtures. Pearl essence in- 
corporated with a pigmented lac- 
quer that has great hiding power 
will tend to obscure the pearl, 
while pigmented lacquers with 
less hiding power will enhance 
the effect. 

Be sure to use only clear lac- 
quers that are known to have the 
best outdoor durability, when us- 
ing them with a mixture of pig- 
mented lacquers and pearl es- 
sence. 

Use only good grades of thinner 
—that is, thinners that are not too 


fast. Fast thinners will not allow 
the pearl crystals to swim about 
and lay flat, depriving the final 
finish of its beauty. 


Tinted Sealer Effects 
Economies 


A millwork manufacturer was 
awarded the contract for the in- 
terior finish of a large building. 
Part of the finish was in oak, but 
the majority was in birch. Spec- 
ifications demanded that all of 
the woodwork be semi-finished at 
the mill, and that the birch be 
uniform in color. At first thought, 
it would be logical to assume that 
the birch would have to be stained. 

The millwork concern wanted to 
save the cost of this opera- 
tion, so the finishers were given 
orders to experiment with tinting 
the lacquer sealer to give the de 
sired effect. After several at- 
tempts, they arrived at the cor- 
rect color, finished and submitted 
a sample of the tinted birch to the 
architects. The sample was ap- 
proved. 

The next step was to give a 
finishing-material manufacturer a 
sample of the tinted birch to fol- 
low in coloring the lacquer sealer. 
This manufacturer mixed raw 
sienna, raw umber, Van Dyke 
brown and a deep red toner, all 
of which were ground in oil, with 
the lacquer sealer in correct pro- 
portions to make the desired color. 
All of the birch woodwork re- 
ceived one spray coat of this 
tinted sealer, and it was ready to 
ship. 

In experimenting, the millwork 
concern discovered that a clouded 
or muddy effect was produced 
when the tinted sealer was 
brushed on. By spraying the ma- 
terial, this trouble was eliminated. 
Of course, this method of uniform- 
ing could not be practiced on a 
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species of wood which required 
filling, but in the case of this birch 
trim, the procedure worked out 
satisfactorily and economically. 


Canned Colors 


In many plants custom and the 
procedure of years have perhaps 
unconsciously formed a standard- 
ization of the colors used in fin- 
ishing to the extent that they 
might perhaps be termed “canned 
colors.” 

The trend of the housewife, or 
any owner of a factory-finished 
article, has changed so greatly 
within the past few years that its 
effect has been strongly felt all 
through the finishing industry. 
Take a look into your kitchen and 
note the handles of knives and 
other utensils that formerly were a 
dull black. Now they are re- 
splendent in hues and shades 
which are more than pleasing to 
the owner. 

If your factory is one where the 
question of a change in color de- 
sign has been overlooked, it would 














be well for you to suggest to your 
superiors the difference a change 
would make in sales distribution. 
It may be possible to finish up one 
or two items in colors which you 
think would be preferable, and 
thus be in a position to reach the 
eye as well as the ear while sug- 
gesting such changes. 

After all, there is little difference 
in cost between a dull drab black 
“japanned-looking” finish, and one 
which will stand out prominently 
to the eye. And it is probable that 
any little additional material cost 
will be absorbed by the increased 
sales volume of the new design. 
—D. Y. C. 


Blushing can be caused by not 
having a suitable filter to remove 
the moisture from the air line. 


This illustration shows a view in the 
finishing department of the Doehler Furni- 
ture Co., Brooklyn, At the left 
is the graining machine from which grained 
parts are transferred to the entrance of 
the graining oven. The oven conveyor 
has a variable speed and a thermostatic 
recorder controller. The material coming 
out of the grain oven passes around on the 
gravity rolls to the spray 
booth for lacquer. After 
being sprayed with lac- 
quer, the parts are fed 
through the lacquer oven 
and come out on gravity 
rolls for assembly. 
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The Ups 


Elevate 
in Ha 


by E. C. H. 


N THE day of the three and clear looking finishes. This 


| four story buildings, passen- 
ger elevators were not given 
much consideration as to appear- 
ance and decorations. Most of the 
elevator lifts at that time did 
double duty for passenger and 
freight hauling, but in this day of 
the modern tall office and apart- 
ment buildings, the passenger 
elevator cab has not only comfort 
and convenience, but often it is 
one of the outstanding decorative 
pieces in a building. 

In the more beautiful. cabs, 
matched veneers, inlay and par- 


quetry work are to be found—and . 


many are strikingly beautiful. 
There is a reason for this. There 
was a time when people entered a 
lift and were out of 
it again in a few 
seconds, but now 
where many stories 
are to be traversed, 
the ride takes more 
time, giving the pas- 
senger a chance to 
study his surround- 
ings. 

Nothing, I believe, 
adds so much to the 
attractiveness of an 
elevator interior as 
the lighter toned, 





decorative element also has a tend- 
ency to divert the mind of a timid 
person who only thinks of the 
danger incurred while riding. 

There is a wide range of selec- 
tive woods adaptable for this class 
of work, and in which any require- 
ment can be met. Today perhaps 
the most interesting thing to note 
is the elaboration in the selection 
of veneers and carvings adaptable 
for this purpose. The highest 
grade of wood finishing is to be 
found on the wood paneling of pas- 
senger elevators. The properly 
finished wood-panel elevator in- 
terior gives an impression of 
warm welcome and added beauty, 
which, I believe, cannot be dupli- 
cated by substitute 
materials. 

Building owners 
recognize the fact 
that the more beau- 
tiful and inviting the 
elevator cabs are the 
greater number of 
people are drawn 
into them, and they 
do come in for real 
inspection from the 
standpoint of artistry 
in woodwork, as well 
as providing an in- 
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teresting symbol of welcome. 

Lately, we finished some eleva- 
tor cars that were a combination 
of American, and English oak 
wood. The stiles and rails were 
American oak, and the paneling 
was English oak, so, I will confine 
this article to a detailed descrip- 
tion of finishing this combination 
of woodwork. 

To begin with, all craftsmen 
who are acquainted with English 
oak, and its peculiarities know 
that the average veneer is marked 
with brown sap streaks, which 
cause much concern in the lighter 
finishes on this wood. The 
streaks on these panels were 
striped in with a bleaching lac- 
quer before staining, this was ap- 
plied thin so as not to interfere 
with the color operation. Although 
these streaks were not entirely 
eliminated, they were obscured so 
that they blended in harmoniously 
with the general color of the panel, 
leaving these sappy streaks show- 
ing a pleasing tone. 

The color sample submitted by 
the architect was matched with 
a Huegenot oil penetrating stain 
which, after drying several hours, 
gives this English oak a peculiar 
reddish hue, but always with dif- 
ferent effect on the American oak. 
American oak, under the same 
stain treatment, will not give the 
same effect but shows a yellow- 
ish cast, and as there was no great 
depth of film coats, there was not 
much leeway for overshading. 

Two stains were carried—one 
for each wood. A standard Hue- 
genot was used on the English oak 
veneers, while on the American 
oak this stain was tinted to over- 
come its yellowish cast. After 
drying overnight, it was then 
given a coat of certified white 
shellac, which was lightly steel 
wooled. After an adequate period 
of drying a coat of lacquer was ap- 


plied, giving a pleasing warm 
finish in a light tone effect. 


Silicate of Soda Sealer 


The glass-like properties of sili- 
cate of soda offer distinct advan- 
tages as an adhesive and sealer. 
This material is a mineral product 
and therefore a retardant. It also 
affords protection against vermin. 
These characteristics account to 
some extent for its use by manu- 
facturers of wallboard and other 
similar materials used by interior 
decorators and therefore upon sur- 
faces with which painters work. 

A surface application of silicate 
of soda tends to eliminate, or at 
least greatly reduce, absorption. 
An application of it upon wood or 
paper minimizes the penetration 
of oil and grease, and subsequent 
treatment with paraffin or glue 
forms a protection against mois- 
ture or loss by evaporation. 

It is a well known fact that dust 
causes the disintegration of con- 
crete if it is not protected in some 
way. When a silicate of soda 
solution of the proper consistency 
is applied to concrete floors, it 
acts as a preservative. Also, here 
is a bit of advice the painter may 
offer to a client who is troubled 
with “red water” in the heating 
plant. The introduction of a small 
amount of silicate of soda will pro- 
duce within the radiators a pro- 
tective film which will eliminate 
corrosion and minimize the 
trouble which often exists with 
water contaminated with rust. 

Thus the same material which 
has been used to preserve eggs— 
the material commonly known as 
water glass—may be used to over- 
come many various difficulties. It 
is produced by fusing soda and 
alkali, and is available in dry 
form and as a water solution. —W. 
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Using the 


Touch-up Spray Gun 


by WM. J. MISKELLA* 


ANY OCCASIONS arise 
M for using a touch-up spray 

gun, and since much of 
this work may be performed by 
men who are perhaps not expe- 
rienced with production spraying, 
I believe that some suggestions 
and recommendations in reference 
to the expert use of a touch-up gun 
will be welcomed by many readers 
in decorative and repair finishing 
and refinishing. 

There are several different 
makes of satisfactory touch-up 
spray guns on the market and 
what I have to say in connection 
with the use of these guns will 
probably apply in general to any 
one of them, but to make myself 
clear in regard to some details of 
adjustment and operation, I am 
going to refer particularly to the 
spray gun illustrated in the ac- 
companying cut. 

This spray gun might be called 
“a cross between a real spray 
gun and an artist’s airbrush.” It 
is provided with proper connec- 
tions, so that either an attached 
cup or a pressure container may 
be used. It is also arranged to 
permit connection of the air hose 
at any angle. When the pressure 
tank is used, the material hose 
replaces the cup and lid assembly. 

The material adjustment screw, 


*Colorist and Finishing Consultant. 


FLUID ADJUSTMENT SCREW & ad 
} 


AIR CAP RE TRING NUT 


"SPREADER ADLASTIIENT VANE 


BIR CAP 


04 MERE. 


FLUID NEEDLE PACKING NUT 





| 
| 
icamcniinele 


Details of a touch-up spray gun. 


at the rear of the gun, controls the 
amount of flow of material at the 
gun nozzle. This “flow” can be 
increased or decreased by turning 
the screw. The spray head is also 
adjustable as regards shape and 
form of the spray. A little prac- 
tice on some plain surface such as 
a board or cardboard is recom- 
mended in order that the opera- 
tor may become familiar with all 
the adjustments. 

There is a tendency for all users 
of the spray gun, for the first time, 
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to reduce the material to water- 
like consistency, but this is un- 
desirable for two reasons; first 
because it is unnecessary, and 
second because it seriously affects 
the life of the material. However 
the material that is used should 
be strained through cheesecloth 
or fine mesh wire before being 
placed in the material container. 

The spray should be adjusted for 
uniform results, as too much air 
pressure will blow out the center 
and cause a split spray, or in other 
words produce two sprays instead 
of a single uniform flow which is 
always desirable. 

Insufficient air pressure will 
cause a spattering effect, the ma- 
terial covering the surface in 
small beads or drops. If the 
amount of material is too great 
for the atomization pressure, runs 
and sags will result. 

The spray gun should be held in 
the hand in such a way that the 
upper part of the material cup 
serves as a handle, with the fore- 
finger operating the trigger on top 
of the gun. The rear of the gun 
body rests upon the hand between 
the thumb and forefinger. A 
stroke across the surface is given 
with a free arm motion, with the 
nozzle kept from 6 to 10-in. from 
the surface. This depends, of 
course, on the speed of the oper- 
ator, the volatility of the solvents 
in the material, and the thickness 
of the coat desired. 

One of the fundamental oper- 
ations in using a spray gun is the 
trigger manipulation. The oper- 
ator should learn to press down 
and release the trigger mechanism 
at the beginning and end of each 
stroke. A gradual pressing down 
and releasing of the trigger at the 
proper time will result in blending 
the laps perfectly. The spray 
should not be abruptly interrupted 
when the stroke is being made, as 


this will result in a collection of 
heavy material at one spot, and a 
run or a sag will be created. 

It is well to study the surface 
that is being sprayed, so that one 
may cover it with the least number 
of strokes consistent with good 
work. Remember that the size 
and shape of the spray may be 
varied to meet conditions as they 
are found. If it becomes necessary 
to shield or mask certain parts in 
order to attain good results, this 
should be done. 

All moving parts should be oiled 
daily. Graphite packings should 
never be allowed to become hard. 
They do not require oiling daily, 
but should be watched carefully 
and oiled when necessary. Never 
use any alkali or caustic solution 
for cleaning, as these materials 
will attack the aluminum parts of 
the spray gun. 

If a material leak develops it is 
likely caused by the improper seat- 
ing of the material needle in the 
tip of the nozzle. This is usually 
caused by an accumulation of 
paint or dirt, or failure to strain 
the material before placing it in 
the container. Gummed-up nozzles 
may be cleaned with thinner or 
paint remover. 


‘Edwin Stickney Dies of Injuries 


Edwin A. Stickney, 71 years old, 
resident of the Stickney Color Co., 


a eg Ind., died Sunday, 

May 8. Death was caused by com- 
plications following injuries suffered 
in an automobile accident. 

Mr. Stickney organized his firm 
about 23 years ago. Survivors are 
two married daughters, and two sons, 
Albert E. Stickney of Van Wert, 
Ohio, and Frank B. Stickney of In- 
dianapolis. 


Paasche’s Cleveland Branch 
Moves 
The Cleveland, Ohio, branch of the 
Paasche Airbrush Co., has moved 
from 414 W. Superior Ave., to Room 
339 Chester- 4 Bidg., "telephone 
Cherry 2873. H. V. Schweitzer 
remains as manager. 
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Pianos 


by BERT B. BAILEY 


HIGHER quality 
Aix is applied 
to the wood 


cases of pianos, radios 

and other musical in- 

struments than to ordinary furni- 
ture, and much more care is neces- 
sary in its application. At our 
warehouse, this work, ranges from 
putting on an entirely new finish 
to refinishing instrument surfaces 
which have been damaged by 
checking due to climatic changes, 
or by rough handling or by being 
blistered from excessive heat. 

In finishing a new job the sur- 
face is first carefully checked for 
cross-grained scratches, etc. 
then sanded with the grain—never 
across the grain, as this makes 
marks which turn black when fin- 
ished. A soft brush is then used 
to clean off the dust, and a coat 
of paste wood filler, of a good 
grade, is applied. The paste filler 


Foreman Finisher 
Darrow Music Co., 
Denver, Colorado. 


It is, 


Finishing 
and 


Refinishing 


and Radios 


is diluted to suitable 
consistency with tur- 
pentine. A mixture 
that is too thin will 
not fill the wood prop- 
erly. Care is taken to apply the 
filler evenly; it is left to dry until 
it assumes a dull luster. The ex- 
cess filler is then wiped off, wiping 
across the grain with a rag or 
handful of excelsior—giving a few 
light strokes with the grain at the 
last to prevent ridges or wavy 
panels. 

After drying for approximately 
24 hours in a temperature of 70° 
to 80°F., the surface is again 
sanded lightly and the desired 
color of stain is applied. If an 
alcohol stain is used it must be 
followed, when dry, with a coat of 
varnish, because alcohol is a sol- 
vent for shellac and will mingle 
the colors and impart a muddy ap- 
pearance to a shellac-sealed sur- 
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face. Shellac, however, is used 
over oil or water stains. Varnish 
for the sealing coat is cut with 
turpentine to a rather thin con- 
sistency; and it is very important 
that it becomes thoroughly dry, 
which usually takes three of four 
days. 

Next we sand the surface lightly 
with about No. 7/0 sandpaper so 
as to avoid injuring the color. A 
good varnish, just as it comes from 
the can, is then flowed on and al- 
lowed to dry. Drying time varies 
with different varnishes, being 
anywhere from fou: hours to a 
week. We prefer the slower dry- 
ing varnishes for high class in- 
struments. The surface is again 
sanded with the same kind of 
sandpaper, taking care to avoid 
cutting through the varnish and 
thereby lightening the color. An- 
other coat of slow-drying varnish 
is applied, and when dry the sur- 
face is rubbed with coarse Italian 
pumice to remove nibs and smooth 
the surface. In sanding and rub- 
bing, particular care is taken to 
avoid removing the finish from the 
edges and corners. The surface 
is then washed and cleaned care- 
fully, and any “thinned” edges are 
touched up; if necessary, patch- 
work is applied, nicks are filled 
in, etc. 

A coat of rubbing varnish is ap- 
plied and allowed to dry from ten 
days to two weeks, after which it 
is sanded lightly with about No. 
400 sandpaper, to remove any lint 
or dirt which may have settled 
in the varnish before it was dry. 
The surface is washed thoroughly 


with a slush prepared of water | 


and the finest pumice stone using 
a chamois and sponge for all 
smooth surfaces, and a stiff brush 
to stamp out all corners. A good 
cleaner—we use a mixture of par- 
affine oil and benzine—is then ap- 
plied over the case, and the sur- 


face is wiped with a dry rag. This 
cleaning is followed by carefully 
wiping the case with cheesecloth 
dampened in water and wrung out 
well so that no beads of moisture 
remain on the case. This damp 
cheesecloth picks up any lint and 
cleans the surface properly. Any 
sharp edges which may have 
rubbed through are then touched 
up. The result is a good “satin” 
finish. 

If a satin finish is not desired, 
the sanding with No. 400 sand- 
paper is followed by a rubbing 
with rottenstone and water in- 
stead of pumice. The same oiling 
procedure described is followed, 
omitting the wiping with damp 
cheesecloth. The rottenstone is 
used with a pad of Mexican soft 
gray felt about %-in. thick; any 
small blemishes resulting from the 
rottenstone pad are rubbed off 
with a little of the stone in the 
palm of the hand, rubbing with 
the grain of the wood, and not too 
hard, as the finish might be 
“burned.” 

In refinishing a checked surface 
which cannot be treated any other 
way, an amalgamator must first 
be applied with a brush and al- 
lowed to dry three or four hours. 
The case is then sanded until 
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checks disappear, after which it is 
cleaned thoroughly with chamois 
and sponge. If the color of the 
ease is to remain the same, no 
stain need be used. If a different 
color is desired, the selected 
color of stain is applied. After 
sanding, the finishing varnish is 
applied—if varnish is to be used. 
This is rubbed when dry—if 
there is sufficient body to the fin- 
ish to permit rubbing. For high 
class work the case is given a 
second coat of varnish, sanding 
the first coat with No. 7/0 sand- 
paper. The surface is rubbed with 
pumice for a “satin” finish, or 
with rottenstone for a high polish; 
then it is oiled and cleaned as 
described for new work. 

For a lacquer finish, which is 
sometimes desired, a sandpaper of 
No. 5/0 or 7/0 is used after the 
amalgamator dries, sanding until 
the checks are gone; then the sur- 
face is cleaned and the desired 
color stain is applied. If an 
alcohol stain has been used, a coat 
of sanding sealer is next applied 
and allowed to dry about 12 hours; 
a second coat of sanding sealer 
dries in about the same length of 
time. The surface is then sanded 
smooth with No. 7/0 sandpaper, 
cleaned, and a coat of gloss lac- 
quer is applied. When this has 
dried overnight it is sanded with 
very fine abrasive paper until all 
lint, etc., is removed. The gloss 
lacquer should be dustproof in 
from 45 minutes to one hour, after 
which it can be rubbed with 
pumice for a “satin” finish, or 
rottenstone for “high” finish, oil- 
ing and cleaning as described be- 
fore. 

Small blemishes on cases that 
come in for refinishing are re- 
paired by burning in with stick 
shellac and a hot knife. Broken 
corners must be worked off 
smooth and built up by gluing on 


new wood (or repairing with 
plastic wood) and working it down 
to the proper contour. On ve- 
neered cases where the veneer 
has been blistered by fire, the 
good veneer is clamped down for 
protection, and all the damaged ve- 
neer is removed and replaced 
with new veneer. If blisters are 
small and isolated they are slit 
through the middle with a razor 
blade, lifted slightly and glue is 
inserted beneath them with a thin 
metal tool. The blistered veneer 
is then clamped down tightly until 
the glue dries, usually allowing 
from 6 to 8 hours for it to dry. In 
gluing on the large patches of new 
veneer, a longer drying period is 
allowed. 

All finishes are applied with a 
hand brush, except lacquer, which 
is sprayed on in a fireproof booth; 
an exhaust fan at the floor, in the 
rear of the booth, removes the 
spray fumes. 


Grayness After Rubbing 


Quite often a finisher is puzzled 
at a certain grayish cast in the 
work he has just pumiced, and at 
times believes the lacquer is the 
cause. More often it is caused by 
the use of too coarse a grade of 
pumice stone which cuts deeply 
into the finish and leaves particles 
of the pumice in the scratches. 
Changing to a finer grade will 
obviate this trouble where this is 
the cause.—C. J. F. 





Marsh Fountain Marker 


The Marsh Stencil Machine Co., of 
Belleville, Ill., announces that it has 
just patented and placed on the 
market the Marsh felt-tip fountain 
marker for writing or printing ad- 
dresses on shipments for sign card 
work, numbering parts, etc. It has 
a large ink capacity. Users report 
one filling of ink marks about 500 
boxes. 
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the thinker 


The thinker knows that his customers 
start with the finish. They see it first 
— are attracted or repelled. Often their 
entire decision -- to buy or not to buy -- 
rests upon the finish. That first reaction 
is all-important. 


Why, then, risk the mediocre—why, when 
you have access to our FREE studio 
service, take a chance on anything but 
the attractive, original finish which our 
experts can create for your product? 


Investigate our proposition now; send us 
a sample or two to work with. You will 
be under no obligation, although we hope 
you will give just consideration to the 
materials we use. 


ROCKFORD VARNISH CoO. 


ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 
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Wood Stains and 


Undercoaters 


by BEN STUDER 


ANY TIMES the question 
M arises as to what kind of 
stain is best to use on a 
product. First, 
must be fast to 
water stain, oil 
stain or any other 
kind of _ stain. 
Second, it should 
be as “non-grain 
raising” as pos- 
sible, so as to 
help make a good 
smooth finish eco- 
nomically. We all know the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of 
water stains, but fortunately there 
are on the market today some 
very good stains that will not 
fade when exposed to the light, 
and which will not raise the grain 
to any appreciable extent if any. 
There are stains often called 
“semi-water stains” which are 
only water colors made soluble in 
oil solutions .... and I know 
some of them are very good stains. 
Then there is a lot of pigment 
stain that can be used under lac- 
quer; it is very uniforming; it 


I would say it 
light, whether 


does not leave black places on the © 


end wood or turnings or soft 
places in the wood. With this 
type of stain a finisher can get a 
fairly good finish with one coat of 
lacquer sealer and one coat of flat 
lacquer. A surface stained with 
this stain can be force dried for 


FPPEPEEETESET ETT ETTOErEreEre 
Furniture finisher explains 
something of interest about 
the use of stains and under- 
coaters in connection with 
modern finishing 
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1% hours at 110° F., and the wood 
surface will be ready to coat— 
really making only a half-day fin- 
ish. There are plenty of lacquer 
primers on the market that will 
dry in 30 minutes. 
The old types of 
stain, such as old 
style oil stains, 
are almost forgot- 
ten by the finish- 
ers of today. 

When using the 
new stains, one 
should be sure that he gets the 
pores of the wood blown out clean 
before filling so as to prevent the 
formation of pin holes. If dust 
remains in the pores when filler 
is applied, pin holes are sure to 
form later. I prefer to use a good 
silex filler, and if a finisher is us- 
ing lacquer he should have a filler 
that will stand up under the lac- 
quer. 

Lacquer sometimes causes the 
filler to raise and when rubbing 
follows pinholes appear—and this 
is one reason wood finishers should 
use a very good undercoater. Of 
course, there are some under- 
coaters that will not hold up under 
lacquer properly; the lacquer will 
cut down through the undercoat 
primer and affect the filler. Such 
a primer is not very good; of 
course it could be used under var- 
nish to a good advantage—but not 
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under lacquer. This undercoater 
will sand easily, but I would not 
advise finishers to use it 

Some of the undercoaters that 
are used under lacquer give a 
glass-like finish. The undercoater 
or primer should be a good one— 
one that will stand all tests. You 
can use a cheap lacquer over a 
good undercoater better than you 
can use a good lacquer over a poor 
undercoater. 

I am using lacquer as a finish- 
ing material in production, be- 
cause I believe at the present 
time it is the only finish that will 
stand all tests. It is true there 
are some very good varnishes on 
the market, but I do not believe 
you can compare them with lac- 
quer finish for speed and durabil- 
ity. I have seen one good, quick- 
drying, flat varnish that will dry 
dustproof in 20 minutes, which I 
think is all right in some cases— 
and it rubs very good. But you 
must keep in mind the possibility 
of printing marks and packing 
marks; also checking and other 
things of which I will not try to 
explain just now. 


Lacquer Solvents 


Pyroxylin is not soluble in the 
same sense that salt is in water. 
Pyroxylin is what we call a colloi- 
dal solution, similar to jelly, and 
does not possess a definite satura- 
tion point. Therefore, in choos- 
ing an acceptable solvent for 
pyroxylin, we are compelled to 
select a solvent which will retain 
a large amount of pyroxylin and 
still provide a manageable fluidity. 

Chemists tell us there is a gen- 
eral rule which states that like 
dissolves like, and in this connec- 
tion this rule operates, for we 
find that the most important group 
of solvents suitable for dissolving 
pyroxylin is that known as esters, 


which are compounds formed by 
the interaction of alcohols and 
acids. 

The esters most commonly em- 
ployed in the lacquer industry are 
those obtained from aliphatic al- 
cohols and acetic acid. Under 
aliphate alcohols are grouped 
methyl, ethyl, butyl, amyl, etc. 

But the alcohols by themselves 
are not solvents, and it is only 
when they are combined or com- 
pounded with acetic acid that they 
take on the desired solvent prop- 
erties. Further, the ester formed 
by this union when mixed with the 
pyroxylin, which is also an ester, 
brings about its reduction to that 
liquid form required in the lacquer 
industry. 

The knowledge that esters are 
used is one thing; how to use them 
is another. Although the solvents 
used in reducing the lacquer solids 
are drawn from the general family 
of alcohol esters, the action re- 
sulting from a careless blending 
and mixing of these elements will 
cause plenty of trouble. 

To bring about a perfect rela- 
tionship between all of the ele- 


ments contained in a _ lacquer 
requires expert knowledge of 
solvents and their use. Often as 


many as six different solvents are 
necessary to keep the lacquer in- 
gredients in perfect solution. 
Summed up, the purpose of a 
solvent mixture is to reduce the 
lacquer to a liquid state, “hold” 
the ingredients without disturb- 
ing the lacquer formula, and evap- 
orate smoothly after the lacquer 
has been applied to a surface. 
The pyroxylin provides the nec- 
essary durability, the plasticisers 
give elasticity to the film, the 
gums and resins add the required 
adhesiveness, and the pigments 
or dyes impart the desired color. 
These are the solids which even- 
tually constitute a lacquer film. 
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But before these lacquer solids 
can be applied they must first be 
made fluid. To accomplish this, 
without in the least disturbing the 
lacquer formula, solvents are care- 
fully and scientifically blended so 
that they will work evenly on all 
of the substances which go to 
make up the lacquer.—The Oasis 
by The Egyptian Lacquer Mfg. Co. 


12-ft. Spray Gun 


Since the spray gun appeared 
upon the scene of industrial finish- 
ing, it has been subjected to many 
variations, developments and im- 
provements, most of which are 
very good for the particular place 
and work for which they were de- 
signed. For the spraying of very 
large and bulky work, as well as 
for maintenance painting, a gun 
with a good long ‘nose is well 
worth while. Still, it is important 
not to have too great weight in- 
volved, lest the operator be unduly 
fatigued. In this connection, 
there has come to my attention a 
gun which is 12-ft. in length, and 
adjustable, so that the painter 
may always spray at right angles 
to the work; yet it weighs only a 
little over 2-lbs.— H. J. E. 


Shellac Importers Activities 


On July ist, 1930, the U. S. Shellac 
Importers Association, Inc., 17 State 
St., New York, N. Y., made effective, 
rules and regulations providing for 
the examination of shellac and seed- 
lac on arrival from abroad. Under 
these rules, each lot of shellac is 
officially sampled on discharge from 
vessel and the sample without 
identifying marks is submitted to a 
committee drawn from an official 
board of examiners. This committee 
either passes or penalizes the lot rep- 
resented by the samples and an offi- 
cial award is issued by the Associa- 
tion in accordance with their findings. 
Awards are subject to appeal to 
arbitrators chosen from an official 
panel and the arbitrators’ decision 
is final. A certain charge per bag is 
made, which is paid by the shipper or 
his agent. 





The primary purpose of these rules 
was to raise and maintain the 
quality of shellac shipments to stand- 
ards represented by type samples 
adopted by the Association. Another 
purpose was the elimination of un- 
just claims for allowances. Still 
another and very important purpose 
was the raising of funds sufficient 
not only to provide the equipment, 
space and staff essential to the ex- 
amination of shellac arrivals, but also 
to finance a Research Fellowship at 
the Polytechnic Institute in Brooklyn, 
now in its fourth year, and which 
work has always in mind the fur- 
therance of the shellac business, the 
improvement of natural shellac, and 
new ways of using shellac. 

How well this new venture of the 
Association has functioned during 
the past year is shown by a report 
of the chairman of the committee 
in charge. 

During 1931, 106,947 packages of 
shellac were reported to have ar- 
rived, divided as follows: 


Ph. <cssesdenensers 11,945 Pkgs. 
Heart Brand ............ 5,700 Pkgs. 
Be PD sccccecccossceses 15,420 Pkgs. 
a COONS 16,100 Pkgs. 
Bysacki Seedlac ........ 45,335 Pkegs. 
Coosmy Seedlac ........ 2,600 Pkgs. 


Various, 

Light Orange, 

Proprietary Brands, etc. 9, 847 Pkgs. 
106,947 Pkgs. 

Not examined ........... 9,847 Pkgs. 

re 97,100 Pkgs. 





During the year, the members of 
the Association have cheerfully and 
willingly donated their services as 
members of examination committees, 
and have been so painstaking, care- 
ful and equitable in their findings 
that not one appeal was taken. 

As a direct result of the adoption 
of these rules, the quality of shellac 
shipments has improved to a pro- 
nounced degree and a vast majority 
of arrivals are now being passed 
without penalty. Unfounded claims 
have been eliminated inasmuch as 
practically all shellac is now im- 
ported under these rules. 


F. R. Wheeler Joins Worthington 


Worthington Pump and Machinery 
Corp., Harrison, N. J., has appointed 
Frank R. Wheeler special sales repre- 
sentative with headquarters at their 
Chicago Office. He will cover the 
mid-west territory, assisting the 
Worthington organizations in Chi- 
cago, St. Paul, Kansas City, St. 
Louis and Detroit. 

Mr. Wheeler, who is well known 
for his work in connection with 


steam power plants. will devote him- 
self to the sale of Worthington prod- 
ucts in that field. 
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Finishing Mouldings 


by GARRETT F,. HUIZENGA 


Short, slender wood mould- 
ings are hand dipped in a 


tubular tank containing lac- 
quer specially formulated for 
dip finishing; a two-coat fin- 85% 
ish to match the sprayed 
and rubbed lacquer surfaces. 


OR _lacquer- 
Pre plain 
slender 


mouldings which 
range in lengths 
from 20 to 48-in. 
we are using a 
dipping method 
that is rapid and economical. The 
mouldings we finish are used in 
cabinet doors to hold fretwork and 
glass in place in frames. These 
mouldings are plain in profile 
(not of intricate detail) and must 
have a dull lacquer finish to match 
rubbed lacquer surfaces. 

Our “dip tank” consists of a 
length of iron pipe about 1%-in. 
inside diameter and long enough 
to easily accommodate the longest 
mouldings. One end of the pipe is 
threaded and capped. This pipe 
is clamped to a work table in such 
a position that it is about 30° from 
vertical. When we are ready to 
begin operations we fill this pipe 
about % full of lacquer. 

Ordinary spraying lacquer does 
not have the desired “flow” for 
this rapid dipping method. We 
tried using the lacquer with re 
tarder to slow its “set,” but did 
not get the desired results. This 
retarder contained high-boiling sol- 
vents which not only retarded 
drying time but also gave the 
lacquer a marked sheen which 
was objectionable. Next we tried 
using the lacquer reduced about 
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40% with a mix- 
ture consisting of 
lacquer 
thinner and 15% 
butyl alcohol (the 
alcohol acting as 
a retarder). This 
produced satisfac- 
tory results. It gives us a finish 
equal to that obtained by spray- 
ing, and it is much more economi- 
cal. 

As stated before the pipe is 
filled about % full. This is done 
to allow for the displacement of 
lacquer due to the insertion of 
the mouldings. For different size 
mouldings we require slightly 
more or less material in the 
“tank.” A can of material ready 
for use is kept nearby to replen- 
ish that which is used up in the 
finishing of mouldings. 

Since these are small mould- 
ings, two or three can be dipped 
at a time. After being dipped, 
the mouldings are laid in a shal- 
low pan to drain. This pan also 
rests at an angle in order to facili- 
tate draining and to alwa$s pro- 
vide a dry place in which to put 
the dipped mouldings. 

The extreme tips of the mould- 
ings, where the workman's 
fingers grasp them in dipping, are 
left unfinished, but as the mould- 
ings are used and fitted in our own 
plant, this is not objectionable as 
each tip is cut away in mitering. 
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All of our mouldings are “double 
dipped”—the same material at 
the same consistency being used 
for both coats. 

This method has proved efficient 
from three angles: First, it elimi- 
nates the wasteful over-spray 
which, on slender mouldings, is 
considerable even when a round 
spray is used. A 50% loss of ma- 
terial represents a conservative 
estimate involved in _  spray- 
finishing small mouldings. Second, 
the spray man can devote his time 
to the larger pieces which consti- 
tute the bulk of our production. 
Third, a lower-priced laborer, or 
a boy or girl, can do as good as 
the highest priced man at this 
dipping. There is no costly equip- 
ment to depreciate and wear out, 
and no power is required to op- 
erate anything in connection with 
this outfit. 





Epriror’s Notre: In larger pro- 
duction these slender short mould- 
ings could be suspended vertically 
by clips attached to cross arms 
(so they would appear like the 
teeth of a comb) and dipped in 
multiple in a larger tank of suit- 
able shape. In certain factories a 
color stain is applied to mouldings 
as they come from the moulding 
machine. The material is ar- 
ranged to flow to one or more 
“fountain” brushes which spread 
it over the surface as the mould- 
ings leave the moulding machine. 
In some cases a mass of wiping 
waste or a sponge or some kind 
of pad is placed back of the foun- 
tain brush to wipe off the excess 
material from the surface of the 
moulding. 


Spraying in a draft has a tend- 
ency to cause an excess of “orange 
peel” and unnecessary “runs”; 
also checking of finish. 





Abrasive Paper 


It is not always the big things 
which count most in obtaining a 
real quality finish. We cannot af- 
ford, at any rate, to overlook the 
little things, which are of great 
importance in many cases. Take, 
as a case in point merely, the 
sanding sheets used for the finish- 
ing of woods and metals. Here, 
as well as in other places, some 
of the abrasives which are prod- 
ucts of the electric furnace are 
especially good, and we can hardly 
afford to overlook them.—J. E. 
HYLER. 


Holds Small Containers 


The finisher who needs to keep 
on hand a considerable number of 
materials in small amounts, sam- 
ples, etc., will find that tumbler 
holders, such as are often used for 
holding drinking glasses, are also 
very good for holding small lidded 
jars in which the various materials 
may be kept. The holder can be 
fastened to the wall or placed in 
any convenient location. Shelves 
for this purpose are objectionable 
in that they easily become a catch- 
all, and soon become so cluttered 
up that considerable time is 
wasted in finding a given material. 
This condition is impossible where 
tumbler holders are used. One 
may, if he chooses, label each jar 
and also the tumbler holder where 
it belongs, which will make things 
still more systematic—J. E. 
HYLER. 





Drying Time: How much time 
is needed for a freshly finished 
surface to dry? This can be de- 
termined by accurate measure- 
ment through the use of a small 
simple machine designed espe- 
cially for this purpose. 
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Using Masking Tape 


HE USE of 
masking tape 
to shield cer- 


tain surfaces while 
an adjoining surface 
is being sprayed with 
paint or finishing 
material has become 


Industrial 


extensive in several 
industries. In the 
automobile industry industrial 


tape has become indispensable for 
shielding purposes, for quickly 
fastening and securely holding 
guards in place while workmen 
are spraying color coats and fin- 
ishing lacquers. Its merits are 
also appreciated in other indus- 
tries. A good masking tape has 
straight, true edges and gives 
absolute protection without injur- 
ing the finest finish; it has the 
proper “hold” without the danger 
of leaving traces of the adhesive 
mass after removal of the tape. 
Workmen who use masking tape 
in production factories have 
formed very definite ideas as to 
what they prefer in an industrial 


tape. They want a masking tape 
that (1) sticks instantly and 
firmly without warming or wet- 
ting, (2) will stay exactly where it 


is placed, (3) is easy to handle, (4) 
is so flexible that it will conform 
to any surface, and (5) is so 
strong it will not tear nor stretch 
while being applied. 

The general use of lacquer and 
the spray system of applying fin- 
ishing materials prompted the use 
of several methods of masking. 
These various methods were grad- 





by F. N. MANLEY 


Johnson & Johnson 
New Brunswick, N. J. 


ually eliminated one 
by one, and we now 
have a universal use 
of masking tape. 

Masking tapes can 
be divided into two 
classes — namely, 
cloth back and paper 
back. Both classes 
have a rubber adhe- 
sive spread on the material so that 
no warming or wetting is neces- 
sary at the time of application. 

When tape was first used, it 
was found that users were pur- 
chasing standard surgical adhe- 
sive plaster and completing their 
operation of masking or dividing 
of colors. This type of tape is 
not as satisfactory as the tapes 
made today, which are especially 
designed for this job. 

Cloth-back adhesives have some 


Division 


outstanding characteristics not 
found in other types, among them 
being: 


1—These materials are put up 
in rolls for shipment and use, and 
it can be seen that it is necessary 
to have the adhesive locked to the 
backing, so that when the ma- 
terial is unrolled the adhesive will 
be on the proper side of the cloth. 
This is accomplished by imbed- 
ding the adhesive into the cloth 
during the period of manufacture. 
A smooth surface does not allow 
for this, but in the case of a cloth 
it can be done by going half way 
through the sheet of cloth with 
the adhesive. 

2—When using the material as a 
divider between colors, it is neces- 
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ANNOUNCING 
A NEW 


SEMI-DULL FINISH 
* 


This beautitul new finish—called 631-B—possesses nine 
advantages of vital importance to the manufacturer — 


W | L L Spray absolutely smooth 
I T Dry dust-free in an hour 
Dry with uniform dullness 

| Dry to ship overnight 


IT WONT snc 


Water spot 


| Print 
Show seediness 


Write today for complete facts about 631-B. It pro- 
duces the most perfect rubbed finish we have ever 
seen. The price is low—the quality is high. 


BERRY BROTHERS 


PAINTS  . VARNISHES . ENAMELS . LACQUERS 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN WALKERVILLE, ONTARIO 
























Kindly mention INDUSTRIAL FINISHING when writing advertisers 
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sary that there be no runs or 
bridging. An absorbent backing 
on the tape is necessary for this, 
30 that any excess material applied 
by the spray gun operator will not 


run. Cloth backing furnishes this 
medium. 
3—The adhesive compound 


must be sufficiently resistant to 
lacquer thinners so that it will not 
soften and become unfit for addi- 
tional use. A great deal of study 
has been devoted to this and 
there are tapes on the market 
which can be used over and over 
again without softening. If ex- 
cessive softening occurs, large 
patches of adhesive will be left on 
the object being sprayed, and this 
makes a costly clean-up job. The 
adhesive must also be so con- 
structed that it will not mar the 
finish when left on overnight, or 
even for longer periods of time. 

4—Cloth is stronger than other 
types of backing and can be 
handled longer without tearing 
edges, etc. This is rather an im- 
portant item in production where 
quick application and removal are 
necessary. 

5—The storage and handling of 
masking tapes is important. They 
should be stored in a dry, cool 
place away from the fumes of 
lacquers. 


Metal Spraying 


Who ever heard of using a spray 
gun for repairing dents in sheet 
metal work, automobile bodies, 
etc.? Yet it seems it is being quite 
successfully accomplished with 
one of the metal spraying guns 
which have been developed of late. 
Of course, the filling up of dents 
and the building up of metallic sur- 
faces is only a side issue with 
the gun, as it is also used for 
spraying metal on metal panels 





and similar work. The sprayed 
metal does not carry with it suf- 
ficient heat to cause warpage of 
panels, because it is so finely 
vaporized that the heat is very 
largely dissipated. An _ electric 
heating unit melts the metal, 
which is then blown onto the work. 
Any metal with a low melting 
point may be sprayed.—J. H. Ep- 
WARDS, 


Removing Old Finish 


In removing an especially stub- 
born old finish, such as_ that 
formed on furniture that has had 
coat upon coat of varnish through 
a period of many years, I find an 
addition of 50% alcohol to commer- 
cial varnish remover effects a sav- 
ing in time and labor. It should 
be allowed to soak in accordance 
to the usual directions, and then 
be washed off with a stiff bristle 
brush dipped in a strong solution 
of sal soda. 

I follow this treatment with a 
very thorough rinse and allow the 
piece of furniture to dry with its 
flat surfaces tilted at an angle of 
at least 45°. All drawers may be 
turned upside down and permitted 
to drain vertically. This allows 
any of the solution that may have 
lodged in crevices to drain off 
without staining or doing any 
other damage. 

Lye may be successfully used 
even on old walnut furniture, but 
it changes the color of the wood. 
This may be corrected by a rinse 
in a weak solution of oxalic acid, 
or by washing the surfaces thor- 
oughly and then setting the article 
in the sunshine to bleach, while 
tipped at a slant. 

I refinish old furniture with 
clear shellac and varnish for a 
lustrous finish, or with pumice oil 
and wax for a dull finish.— C. C. 
KeL_er, (Refinisher). 
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SOMETHING NEW AGAIN!!! 
FAS-TO-LITE 


(FAST-TO-LIGHT) 
LACQUER SHADING STAIN 


Does not bleed or fade. DRIES INSTANTLY. Made entirely 
from water colors assuring fastness to light and non-bleeding. 
A perfect blending and shading medium. May be used either 
directly over filler or between sealer and lacquer coats. 


WATEROIL STAINS 
#1900 Wateroil Rubbing Oil. 
Quick Drying Fillers, Lacquer Shading Stains, Finishing Waxes, 
Lacquers, Sealers, Drawer Coaters, etc. 
** UNQUESTIONABLE QUALITY” 
WOOD FINISHING SUPPLIES 


Vv. J. DOLAN & COMPANY, Ine. 
1830 N. Laramie Ave. Chicago, Ill. 














OLD WORLD FINISHES 


4934 | 635 


OLD WORLD MAPLE || OLD WORLD MAPLE 
ACID STAIN POWDER GLAZE 


Produce the Authentic Antique Color used on the finest reproduction 
Maple Furniture This is the Finish now demanded by Furniture Buyers. 


Write for detailed Instructions for producing 


OLD WORLD FINISHES 


How to Make New Furniture Look Antique by Imitating Cracks, Burns, 
Worm Holes, Etc. 


THE GILBERT SPRUANCE °2: 


OFFICES — WORKS — LABORATORIES 
Richmond and Tioga Streets Philadelphia, Pa. 
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New Materials 
and Equipment 


Metal Cabinet One-Coat 
Enamel 

The Lacquer & Chemical Co., 
of 214 Fortieth St., Brooklyn, N. Y., 
recently announced that their 
“Alaka” glossy white enamel No. 
397 has proved, through practical 
application and use, an effective 
one-coat glossy enamel. It was 
developed for a manufacturer of 
metal cabinets, and is now avail- 
able to manufacturers of all kinds 
of metal products who are inter- 
ested in a one-coat glossy white 
finish. 


‘*Abalyn’’—New Liquid 
Resin 


Development of a new liquid 
resin to be known under the name 
of Abalyn is announced by the 
Naval Stores Department of the 
Hercules Powder Co. 

The new product is a resinous 
plasticizer for nitrocellulose lac- 
quers and other products. The 
properties of Abalyn indicate that 
it will find a wide application in 
the manufacture of such products 
as clear interior lacquers for metal 
and wood, alkali-proof lacquers, 
leather lacquers, coatings for fab- 
ric and paper, non-drying inks, 
rubber cements, adhesives, water- 
proofing compositions, transparent 
paper and similar products. 


Abalyn is a pale yellow viscous 
resin that has a solvent action on 
nitrocellulose in the presence of 
alcohols. It has in addition, ac- 
cording to reports from the Her- 
cules Naval Stores Department, 
the following properties: 

It is not appreciably affected by 
alkalies or weak acids and does not 
hydrolyze with boiling water. 

It has a faint, mild and ester-like 
odor. 

It is compatible with all the normal 


non-volatile and volatile ingredients 
of nitrocellulose lacquers. 


It is insoluble in water and is an 
excellent waterproofing and _ im- 
pregnating agent. 

It is a substantially non-drying 
preduct although it oxidizes very 
slowly to a pale yellow resin. 


It has a solvent action on prac- 
tically all natural and syntheti 
resins, rubber, and drying oils. 

It is not corrosive and does not 
liver with basic pigments. 


It serves as both resin and plasti- 
cizer and may be used to impart 
gloss, adhesion and body in nitro- 
cellulose lacquers, that normally con- 
tain no resins, without loss of 
flexibility. 


Lacquer Shading Stain 


An announcement from V. J. 
Dolan & Co., 1830 N. Laramie 
Ave., Chicago, IIl., follows: 

“We are pleased to advise you 
of our most recent development 
which will be marketed under the 
name of ‘Fas-to-Lite’ Lacquer 
Shading Stain. 
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“We have been doing an amount 


of research work to develop a fast- | 
to-light lacquer shading stain, one | 
that would not bleed or fade and 


can now state with definite as- 
surance that our new product ‘Fas- 
to-Lite’ Lacquer Shading Stain 
embodies every feature we set out 
to accomplish. 

“In the manufacture of this item 
we have resorted entirely to water 
or acid colors which, as you know, 
are the fastest of all anilines. To 


our knowledge every manufac- | 


turer has, in the past, been 
obliged to use oil or spirit anilines 
which are quite fugitive to light, 
or in other words, fade rapidly 
and bleed under lacquer. It has 


been the custom to use oil and | 


spirit colors because it had never 
before been possible to get water 
or acid colors in solution in lac- 


quer solvents as we have done in 


this case. 


“*Fas-to-Lite’ Lacquer Shading 


Stain produces a perfect clear 
transparent shading or blending 
stain, dries instantly, and may be 
applied either over filler or be- 
tween sealer and lacquer coats.” 


‘‘Durium’’—Hard Flexible 
Varnish 

Durium is the invention of Dr. 

Hal T. Beans, Professor of Chem- 

istry at Columbia University, New 

York City. Durium (Durium Prod- 


ucts, Inc., New York City) is the | 


trade name given to the new 
chemical composition which Dr. 
Beans describes as “a liquid in its 
original form, which is_ trans- 
formed by subjection to heat into 
an insoluble, infusible solid which 
combines hardness and flexibility. 
A thin film of durium, so hard 
that it can scarcely be broken 
with a hammer, is almost as flex- 
ible as a sheet of paper. 


| A COMPLETE 
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Sensational 
New SILVER Finish 


PURITAN 
SILVER PASTE 


For Casket, HARDWARE, TOY and 
METAL INDUSTRIES. Extreme 
fineness, brilliancy -- can be used with 
varnish, liquids or lacquers, for spray- 
ing, dipping or brushing. Entire new 
principal of manufacture. 

Comes in several shades of silver. We 
can mete ong shade - - send us your 
sample. you are looking for a 
smooth NEW FINISH write us for 
samples. 


OTTO A. BOTH 


CORPORATION 
50 Hartford St. Boston, Mass. 
*SILVER, ALUMINUM and BRONZE 
POWDER FINISHES in over 100 colors. 


* Varnish Bronzing Liquids. eClear Bronz- 
ing Lacquers 
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“Unlike other synthetic resins,” 
Dr. Beans continues, “durium 
hardens extremely quickly and 
can therefore be used in stamping 
operations; a great advantage 
over the time-consuming mold- 
ing processes required to shape 
other compounds of this general 
type. For instance, phonograph 
records, which are pressed from 
metal dies, can be stamped in 
durium at the speed of a printing 
press. I have pounded such a rec- 
ord with a hammer,’ then 
scratched it vigorously with a 
steel point, and finally applied in- 
tense heat to its surface, all with- 
out causing any damage to the 
delicate, clear-cut impression.” 

With the resinous substance 
durium available for use, the proc- 
ess of manufacturing durium rec- 
ords is rendered comparatively 
simple. The base or backing for 
the records is composed of a three- 
ply paper containing a high pro- 
portion of jute fibre which gives 
it unusual toughness and dura- 
bility. It is yet flexible and thin 
enough to be wound up in rolls 
similar to news stock. When the 
resin is properly prepared accord- 
ing to the specific formula for 
durium, it is dissolved in wood 
alcohol to produce a liquid var- 
nish. 

The durium varnish is applied 
to the paper stock by means of a 
roller coating machine and the 
continuous sheet travels on into 
a drying chamber, from which it 
emerges with the paper dry and 
the resin permanently set. It is 
then cut into sheets about 32x 
42-in., of sufficient size to accom- 
modate twelve standard-sized rec- 
ords. 

The sheets then pass over a dry- 
ing drum to extract further any 
moisture remaining in the paper; 
after which they are ready to re- 
ceive the imprinting of the record. 






The impressing of the records 
is done by a special mechanically 
operated embossing-type press 
with a gas heated platen. Twelve 
records are imprinted at each op- 
eration of the press which turns 
out 14 sheets, or 168 records, per 
minute. Compare this with the 
old methods of manufacturing rec- 
ords at one per minute. 

The next step is to waterproof 
the backs of the records so that 
no distortion will take place after 
the records are completed. While 
still in sheet form, the titles and 
other printed information are 
printed on the face of the records 
in silver ink. Then comes the cut- 
out press which places in the 
hands of the inspection depart- 
ment the finished record.—The 
Oasis (by The Egyptian Lacquer 
Mfg. Co.) 


Priming Woodwork 


Priming coats on lumber used 
in house construction receive far 
more attention in these days 
than they formerly did. The value 
of a coat of paint, as a means of 
excluding moisture absorption to 
a great degree, is now more fully 
known. In some of the mills, trim 
is now back-painted before being 
delivered to the job, in order to 
prevent its taking up moisture 
from “green” plaster, etc. An even 
later and greater interest is being 
taken in the so-called “all-over” 
priming of siding, etc., with alumi- 
num paint. For this purpose a 
special priming machine has been 
developed which is controlled by 
means of photoelectric cells and 
relays. These remarkable electri- 
cal devices are finding ever widen- 
ing uses in industry, and it is in- 
teresting to note their application 
to a machine of this kind.—H. E. 
JOHNSON. 
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1,000,000 gallons 


of enamel for new Refrig- 
erators...use REZYLS and 
add durability to the finish . . 


More than 1 million new refrigerators are being built this year— 





big ones for commercial use as well as smaller ones for domestic 
use. Here’s a market that is made to order for improved enamels 


and lacquers formulated with Rezyls. 


The user of Rezyls has great sales-closing arguments in the unique 
advantages of Rezyl-type finishes. He can stress their exceptional 
durability . . . their beautiful depth of finish . . . their unusual 
gloss . . . their whiteness. Additional toughness, elasticity and 
adhesion are assured with Rezyl-type finishes because of their 


varnish-like nature. 


Both air drying and baking enamels are readily prepared from 
Rezyl 1102. Let us tell you about Rezyl 1102 for refrigerator 
and other enamels; also Rezyls 19 and 53 for white lacquers. 


Industrial Chemicals Division 


American Cyanamid Company 
535 Fifth Avenue New York 


American Cyanamip Company, 535 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Send the booklet, ‘*Rezyls” and other information on 

0 Air Drying Finishes © Baking Enamels (© Lacquers—For use on: 
© Furniture 0 Textile 0 Clear 0 Wood 
0D Industrial 0 Automotive ( Pigmented ( Metal 
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Lacquer Finishing 


Traffic Signal Arms 


by RAY C. MARTIN 


ETHODS of indicating 
street traffic in different 
cities vary; police 


whistles, signal lights, and signal- 
arm indicators per- 


cleaners are used—such cleaners 
as are employed in the automotive 
industry. Frequently lacquer 
cleaners enter into the schedule. 

These consist of pro- 





haps cover the various 
modern systems. Of 
these, the signal-arm 
equipment presents an 
outlet for the use of 
lacquer materials. 


Metal 


Cleaning 
Spray Finishing 
Stencil Lettering 


portionate amounts of 
solvents and non- 
solvents, as_ related 
to nitrocellulose lac- 


quers. 
Such cleaners are 
not intended to be 





These arms, con- 
trolled from a central station, are 
timed to work in connection with 
indicator bells. As the signal is 
about to change, the first bell will 
indicate pedestrian crossing, 
while the second bell, which ac- 
tually changes the signal, indi- 
cates motor travel. 

These signal arms work on a 


rise-and-fall motion and are in- 
serted in hollow metal poles. The 
signal arms are usually con- 


structed of “galvaneel,” although 
in some instances regular “body 
steel” is used. The system in- 
volved in finishing the metal arms 
is as follows: 


Cleaning the Metal 


In the application 
materials to metallic 
satisfactory results 


of lacquer 
surfaces, 
and dura- 


bility of finish depend first of all 
upon the metal being thoroughly 
cleaned of grease and all foreign 
materials. 


Sometimes chemical 





used as reducers for lacquers, be- 
ing constructed for the purpose of 
cleaning metal only; for this rea- 
son such cleaners are composed 
mostly of grease-dissolving sol- 
vents. The metal may be im- 
mersed directly into this cleaner 
and later wiped with rags, or it 
may be cleaned by hand with 
solvent-saturated rags. Either 
method will give satisfactory re- 
sults. 


Finishing Materials 


After the metal surfaces are 
thoroughly cleaned of grease, etc., 
they are sprayed with a light gray 
primer or primer-surfacer com- 
bination. The primer-surfacer is 
a lacquer product, and of rapid 
drying nature. Oil-type materials 
are sometimes used. In this event 
the primer is permitted to air dry 
overnight before further proce- 
dure. 

Recently 


“synthetic primers” 
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and made his Sales 


Beauty Appeal of 


Obtainable from 

Ault & Wiborg Varnish Wks., Inc., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Canadian Industries Ltd., W. Toronto 9 

Dibble Color Co., Detroit, Mich. 

E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Detroit, 
Mich. 

Egyptian Lacquer Mfg. Co., New York 
City 

W. P. Fuller Co., San Francisco, Calif. 


Hilo Varnish Co. Brooklyn, N. Y. 





San Francisco 





A PIONEER DARED 


= 





DEPRESSION PROOF 


Showing the Great Advertising Value and 


RICHELIEU PEARL ESSENCE 


FINISHES 





JOS. H. MEYER BROS. 


220 25th St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 





et «89 


. » N 
pact 3160.9 


Jones-Dabney Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Mountain Varnish & Color Works, 

Toledo, O. 
Murphy Varnish Co., Newark, N. J. 
R. N. Nason Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Sewall Paint & Varnish Co.,Kansas City,Mo. 
Sherwin-Williams Co., Montreal, Canada | 
Rinshed-Mason Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Standard Varnish Co., New York City 
Valentine & Co., New York City 








Detroit Paris 
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have been introduced. These 
show great possibilities. Such 
products are combinations of 
nitrocellulose and synthetic resin- 
ous compounds, and are reduced 
to “applying consistency” with 
lacquer thinners. The lacquer 
undercoat is also reduced with lac- 
quer thinners. In order to secure 
the best results, it is necessary 
that the lacquer manufacturer’s 
recommendation as to the proper 
type thinner, amount of reduction, 
drying time, etc., be carried out; 
this holds true of all lacquer prod- 
ucts mentioned herewith. 

After the primer or primer- 
surfacer has been reduced to 
spraying consistency, it is 
strained through a single layer of 
India linen to insure freeness of 
any undissolved or unmixed pig- 
ment matter that may have col- 
lected in the container through 
settling. This extra precaution 
will help produce a smooth sur- 
face, and thereby eliminate a sand- 
ing operation. 

About 25 of these panels, each 
about 2%4-ft. long, are sprayed at 
one time. The panels lay flat on a 
rack while being sprayed, and 
after about 30 minutes of air dry- 
ing, they are turned over so the 
opposite sides can be coated in 
the same manner. 


Color; Stenciled Letters 


Traffic signal colors red and 
white are applied directly over the 
surfacer material (prime coat or 
primer-surfacer). Both the red 
and the white background colors 
are applied in one coat each. 
The coating, however, entails a 
light fog application followed di- 
rectly by one solid-cover applica- 
tion. These lacquer enamels must 
be of quality nature, in view of 
the marked degree of expansion 
and contraction to which exposed 
metal in subjected; likewise they 


are so constructed (both in the 
material itself and the type of re- 
ducer employed) as to give a 
satisfactory flow—at the expense 
of a slightly longer drying time. 

The words STOP in white on 
the red background, and GO in 
black on the white background 
are applied by spraying through 
stencils which are laid directly 
over the coated metal surfaces. 
These stencils are made to give 
a sharply-cut imprint. The 
background or base colors must 
be of a non-bleeding nature to 
permit direct application of the 
black and white blocked stencils, 
without any bleeding or blending 
of colors. These lacquered signal 
arms are exposed to all weather 
elements at all times; the finish- 
ing materials therefore must be of 
a durable nature. 


Automobile Tire Colors 


And now we are to have colored 
tires on our automobiles. Of 
course black and white are colors, 
but one manufacturer at Akron, 
Ohio, has placed on the market a 
line of tires the side walls of which 
are to be had in ten other colors 
at the present time. This will in- 
clude green, red, pearl gray, 
orange, chocolate, and crimson. 
This color idea in tires has been 
made to harmonize with the body 
colors of today in which pearl es- 
sence finish plays such an impor- 
tant part. 

This idea has been patented and 
will be known as the “Anode proc- 
ess,” developed by the Goodrich 
Co., of Akron, Ohio. In order to 


keep your tires fresh and good 
looking at all times the Goodrich 
Co., will also offer a special lac- 
quer finish to be applied from time 
to time.—A. J. Owen. 
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of uses for 
ONFLEX 


Precision-Edge Masking Tape 











DISCOV 


FOR YOURSELF 


the infinite variety 





The alert craftsman who uses 
a spray gun always carries a 
a roll of this tape in his pocket. 
We hear of new applications 
for JONFLEX every week. And 
wherever applied, it saves time 
and temper for the operator, 
and makes a moreartistic finish. 


Jonflex Precision-Edge Mask- 
ing Tape leaves a sharp, ma- 
thematically exact line when 
it is removed. No paint or 
lacquer can penetrate it. Bend 
it, twist it, curve it—JONFLEX 
Stays put in any intricate pat- 
tern. And there is no fuzz to 
apologize for after the job is 
finished. 


\ r 4 
NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J., U.S.A. 
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4 ~ 
Let us send you a 
sample roll, and 
you can make the 
most exacting test 


of Jonflex. 
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How Diluents Af fect 


Lacquer Performance 


by DR. JAS. K. STEWART* 


HE ONLY true function of 

a lacquer diluent is to re- 

duce the cost of the finished 
product by replacing a portion of 
the costly true solvents with a 
less expensive material without 
impairing the etticiency of the sol- 
vent itself. Both the solvent and 
the diluent evaporate completely 
from the drying film and unless 
the evaporation rates of both are 
at least approximately the same, 
trouble will ensue. Furthermore, 
the allowable proportion of diluent 
to thinner is strictly limited by the 
function of the solvent—over- 
dilution will result in defects 
known as “cotton blush,” “mois- 
ture blush” and “orange peel.” 

“Cotton blush” results from in- 
sufficiency of the solvent to hold 
the solid ingredients in solution. 
This may be due either to initial 
insufficiency of the solvent or its 
too rapid evaporation, leaving an 
excess of the diluent behind. In 
either case the solid content pre- 
cipitates and the clouding known 
as “cotton blush” results. 

This defect may be corrected 
by adding less volatile true sol- 
vents, but it is a costly procedure 
and unnecessary when diluents 
with the necessary properties are 
available. 

“Moisture blush” is due to the 


*Director Technical Naphtha Serv- 
ice, Anderson-Prichard Oil Corp., 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


insolubility of the lacquer solids 
in water. Too rapid evaporation 
of the volatile constituents may 
lower the temperature so quickly 
as to cause surface condensation 
with resultant precipitation, 
though the solvent remaining in 
the film may redissolve this after 
evaporation of the moisture. 

The “orange peel” effect is due 
to heavy viscosity, retarding the 
“flow” by which the surface levels 
itself. This may result in brush 
marks or, where the coating is 
sprayed, in the pitted appearance 
known as orange peel. This de- 
fect is also commonly due to an 
excess of diluent. 

Only two types of lacquer dil- 
uents are thus far available, de- 
rived respectively from petroleum 
and coal tar, of which the first 
named are generally preferable, 
and are rapidly replacing the 
second, not only because of lower 
cost, but on account of hygienic 
and other considerations. 

As already noted, the initial ad- 
vantage of a petroleum diluent is 
the economic factor—it reduces 
final cost by replacing a portion of 
the true solvent as well as by re 
placing the alternative coal-tar 
diluents. 

The petroleum diluents possess 
also other apparent advantages 
over the coal-tar thinners, most 
important of which is “non-lifting.” 
When lacquer is applied over a 
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Two Ways 


a Spraco Gun Cuts Costs — 


Faster Finishing. In actual tests 
conducted in the plant of an Ohio 
company, an operator using different 
makes of guns using the same lac- 
quer and spraying identical pieces— 
turned out 20% MORE WORK with 
the Spraco Gun than with any of the 
others—and laid on a smoother finish. 
Another user writes, “We are using 

4 of your guns, have compared them 
with two other types of guns and 
FIND YOURS TO BE FASTER in 
operation and equal in quality of 
work.” 

Finer Finish. The fan spray pattern 
of a Spraco gun is an ellipse, wider in 
the middle than at the top or bottom. 
No thin spots in the center or heavy 
ends to produce streaks when lapping 


“eeheeye 
‘ 
PARAS fe, 
‘ 

. 


116 Central Street 


Kindly mention INDUSTRIAL FINISHING when weiting edvertiooe 


or blending. The patented Spraco 
nozzle provides positive, accurate con- 
trol of the flow of material,—guaran- 
tees even distribution and a uniform 
shape down to the point when the 
needle closes. Choking and spitting 
are eliminated, smooth operation is 
assured. 


Please send a copy of Bulletin 1-120 
describing Spraco guns and equipment 


Mr. 





Firm 





STREET 





Grr ——— STATE 














‘ a oeneiiietaiiaiaeeil 
Somerville, Mass. 
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preceding coat, the contained sol- 
vents or the coal-tar diluents par- 
tially dissolve that coat, which 
retards drying and permits the 
color thereof to “bleed” into the 
new coat. 

The substitution of petroleum 
diluents reduces this bleeding 
tendency, because they have 
practically no effect on lacquer, 
oil or synthetic resin finishes. 
And finally, the reduction of ob- 
jectionable odors in lacquers or 
thinners is not without practical 
value, especially in brushing lac- 
quers and similar products for 
household use. 

All of the advantages cited are 
obtained only if the petroleum dil- 
uent be properly balanced and 
have the proper evaporation rate. 

A new material has been devel- 
oped along these lines as a result 
of practical suggestions and rec- 
ommendations from leading lac- 
quer chemists, followed by months 
of experimentation and practical 
test, and is believed to meet all 
the requirements above outlined. 

The growing competition of the 
quick-drying varnishes is stimulat- 
ing an insistent demand for re- 
duced material costs, and this de- 
mand takes the form of a request 
for a diluent that can be used 
without jeopardy in larger per- 
centages, without sacrifice of 
quality, for a product of a lower 
evaporation dry point; for a dil- 
uent that will reduce the hazard 
of “cotton blush” and “moisture 
blush”—a quality to be obtained 
only by slowing down the initial 
evaporation rate. This new ma- 
terial is our answer to these 
technical demands. 


Early Novelty Finishes 


Perhaps readers will be inter- 
ested 


in a patent application 


which was taken out in 1877 by 
Adams Gigrich of Amityville, N. Y. 
At that time Mr. Gigrich was in- 
terested in producing novelty 
finishes on such things as um- 
brella and parasol handles. He 
wanted to imitate horn, shell, 
stone, marble, rare woods and pre- 
cious stones. 

To do this he applied a first 
coat of paint or varnish in order 
to give a hard smooth foundation 
to which the finishing coat was to 
be applied. This foundation coat 
was either paint or varnish and 
was applied by either the brush or 
dip method. (Spray-painting had 
not yet been introduced.) 

When the article was ready for 
the last coat it was dipped or 
rapidly coated with paints or 
enamels of various colors. These 
were applied directly to the wet 
undercoat by spattering, rubbing, 
or spotting such colors from a 
brush, or in any way found suit- 
able. The article was even held 
in different positions and moved 
about so the colors would run or 
blend together according to the 
character of mottled surface de- 
sired. 

The color added soon assumed 
the same level as the surface or 
first coat, because both were in a 
sufficiently liquid condition to run 
together and adhere in a uniform 
layer. Thus a smooth surface was 
created which could be made to 
imitate horn, shell or whatever 
finish was desired. This finish did 
not require grinding down, smooth- 
ing or polishing.—M. J. W. 


Beauty is a most effective sales 
stimulant, so look to the finish of 
the products you make and sell. 
See to it that beauty is inherent 
in the finish—strive for attrac- 
tiveness and exclusiveness. 
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IMPERVIOUS 7 
LACQUERS, VARNISHES and ENAMELS 


FOR INDUSTRIAL USE 





Manufactured By 


IMPERVIOUS VARNISH COMPANY 


General Office: Koppers Building 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 








CHROMIUM FINISH 


Have you had difficulty in getting finishing mate- 
rials to stick on chromium? 
This problem is met by baking one coat of-- 


CHROME BAKING PRIMER 


It has exceptional adhesion and elasticity on this 


difficult metal. Lacquer Enamel may then be 
applied with satisfactory results. 


Your inquiry is invited. 


MAAS & WALDSTEIN COMPANY 


Executive Offices and Plant 


430 Riverside Ave. Newark, N. J. 


Chicago Office & Warehouse Los Angeles Office & Warehouse 
1115 W. Washington Blvd. 2416 Enterprise Street 


Kindly mention INDUSTRIAL FINISHING when writing advertisers 
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Questions 


and 


Finish Cash Drawers 


Can you advise us the proper 
way to secure an oil finish on 
hardwood cash register drawers, 
and would it properly protect the 
cash drawer, which is made of 
birch, as well as provide a finish 
that would keep the air from the 
wood? 

In the manufacture of our cash 
registers we use a hardwood cash 
drawer that is filled, shellaced 
and varnished in the usual man- 
ner. One of our competitors, who 
has since discontinued business, 
finished his drawers with what 
appeared to be an oil with pos- 
sibly a little coloring in it; in 
other words, our competitor’s 
finish had every indication that 
there was no varnish or shellac 
used. 

Cash drawers are subject to 
very hard usage, to all sorts of 
atmospheric conditions and in 
some cases come in contact with 
water, gasoline, and other liquids 
from the hands of the operator 
using the register. Any informa- 
tion you can give us will be 
greatly appreciated.—F. C. R. Co. 





About eight or nine years ago 
a certain cash register concern I 
know of experienced considerable 
difficulty with the first cash regis- 


Answore 


ters they made, due to the fact 
that people with long finger nails 
would mar the cash drawer con- 
siderably in opening and closing 
it. 

At that time this concern was 
not acquainted with lacquer or 
its working properties. They 
asked us if we would experiment 
to find some type of finish that 
would overcome this source of 


trouble. After having experi- 
mented with various types of 
finish, such as oil, varnish, and 


lacquer, we had very good suc- 
cess with the hard type nitro- 
cellulose lacquer. 

This hard type nitro-cellulose 
lacquer does not have the build- 
ing or body qualities that the 
ordinary lacquers have—that is, 
two or three coats of this lacquer 
will not have as much body or 
build as one coat of the ordinary 
type lacquer. On the cash regis- 
ter drawer fronts we applied two 
coats of the hard nitro-cellulose 
lacquer, allowed it to dry for 24 
hours, and then rubbed it with 
No. 6/0 sandpaper and oil. 

There must be no shellac under 
these lacquer coats. The lacquer 
must be applied right next to the 
filler and wood. 

This method of finishing cash 
drawers does not produce a heavy, 
built-up, plate glass body, but it 
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PRESDWOOD AND 
CELOTEX FINISHES 


Four years of careful and intensive research have gone 
into our perfected system of lacquer finishes for Presd- 
wood and Celotex. 


These extraordinarily adaptable surfaces are becoming 
more and more widely used in industry. Their finishing 
presents certain definite problems - we have the answer. 


Makers of tile, cabinets, boats, toys, refrigerators and 
any other industrial production utilizing these boards, 
will find it profitable to consult us. 


Write for our new descriptive bulletin 


THE VARNISH PRODUCTS CO. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 




















Two RUST-RESISTING Steel Sheets Coated with Spelter 
(Zinc) and Heat-Treated after being Coated. HaveEtched 
Surfaces to which Finishes Adhere Firmly. 


Sample and Booklet on Request 


The SUPERIOR SHEET STEEL COMPANY 
CANTON, OHIO 
Division of Continental Steel Corporation — General Offices, Kokomo, Indiana 
Plants at — Kokomo, Indianapolis, Canton. 
Manufacturers of: Black, Galvanized, Long-Terne and Special Coated 
Sheets, Roofing and Kindred Products; Billets, Rods, Wire, Nails and all 
types of Fence. (133) 
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PAISPEARL 


ll PEARL ESSENCE 
The Standard of Quality 


Is made 
by our own 
patented processes | 





























' 


When ordering pearl lacquer 
through your lacquer house, 
INSIST on getting lacquer 
made with “ PAISPEARL “’“— 
to insure the best quality and 
results. 


PAISPEARL PRODUCTS, INC. 
65 Nassau St. New York, N. Y, 


Prompt deliveries on any quantity 


SUPER 
SPRA-MORE 
‘*55”’’ 











Price, Complete, $70.00 


The outstanding performance of this remark- 
able spray painting equipment may be quickly 
proved in your own finishing department, doing 
your own kind of job, under your own working 
conditions. Crown has been able to assist many 
manufacturers in lowering finishing costs. The 
information thus scquired is available to you, too! 
Write for the complete details. 


CROWN SPRAY GUN MFG. CO. 


1218 Venice Bivd. Los Angeles, Calif. 


Boston, 105 Broad St.; Newark, N. J., 
1057 Bergen St.; Chicago, 551 W. Lake St., 
Houston, 1097 E. 11th St. 





does produce a very hard and du- 
rable finish. It overcame in all 
respects the trouble the concern I 
mention experienced. 

I believe that if the F. C. R. Co. 
would finish their cash drawers in 
this manner, they would overcome 
the trouble they have encountered. 
At any rate, I suggest that they 
run a series of experiments with 
the new and improved alcohol re- 
sisting type of lacquers.—F. W. 
PURDON. 


Oak Veneer Trouble 


On page 38 of the April issue of 
INDUSTRIAL FINISHING MAGAZINE 
our attention is directed to the 
question concerning the variation 
in color in oak veneer panels. It is 
our opinion that this is caused by 
the glue penetrating the surface 
veneer resulting in discoloration 
in some cases. To prevent just 
such trouble we have developed 
Veneer Lacquer No. 239, which we 
believe will be satisfactory.—Tue 
ZAPON Co. 


To Prevent Stain Bleeding 


Some time ago I finished the 
trim in my home in walnut. At 
the time this was done the stain 
bled badly. Now I desire to apply 
a synthetic ivory lacquer, but 
don’t seem to be able to stop the 
bleeding. It continues to come 
through, even though I applied 
sealer and also tried aluminum. 
Do you know of anything I could 
do besides removing the old finish? 
—C. J. Z. 





In my experience I have had sev- 
eral refinishing jobs wherein I en- 
deavored to apply paint or lacquer 
over walnut woodwork that had 
been oil stained. It is a difficult 
job; I never did get perfectly satis- 
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factory results, but I believe the re- 
sults were as good as could pos- 
sibly be obtained when finishing 
over an oil-stained walnut surface. 

I use a thin coat of shellac after 
sanding the woodwork and clean- 
ing it thoroughly. Then I wash it 
down with a weak solution of sal- 
soda—one tablespoon of sal-soda 
to one gallon of warm water. 
After the shellac is dry, I sand 
lightly with No. 5/0- sandpaper, 
following with a good 4-hour oil 
enamel instead of synthetic ivory 
lacquer. 

I suggest you use two coats of 
oil enamel, applying the first coat 
thin and the second coat a little 
heavier, allowing time to dry be- 
tween coats. If the stain continues 
to bleed in spots through the first 
coat of paint, after the surface is 
dry, touch up these spots again | 
with a thin coat of shellac before 
the second coat of enamel is ap- | 
plied. } 

This procedure may give you 
more satisfactory results than ap- 
plying lacquer enamel on lacquer 
sealer, for the lacquer enamel 





“eats up” the sealer and permits 
the stain to again bleed through 
both coats.—T. R. Natt. 





In the prevention of stain bleed- 
ing through finishing coats, I place 
considerable reliance on a ma- 
terial which, so far, has proved en- 
tirely effectual in very stubborn 
cases. Dissolve one pound of 
casein in three quarts of water, to 
which has been added four fluid 
ounces of aqua ammonia. This 
will produce about one gallon of 
solution, which may be strained 
free of any insoluble particles sus- 
pended or floating on top. Apply 
this sealer solution to the surfaces 
previously cleaned as completely 
as possible. 

Avoid any unnecessary brushing 
which might drag out particles of 











Alaka Wood Lacquer No. 30 


A well-known manufacturer of Hospital Furni- 
ture* asked us to supply him a heatproof, water- 
Proo/, alcohol-resistant lacquer. He said it must 
show no marks when the sizzling hot surgeon's 
instruments were taken out of t S4-c and 
set down on a lacquered table top. He h 

many good lacquer makers — onmng. us tt in, 
We formulated our Wood Lacquer No. 3 

got the job. We've been handing. that job ‘tor 
four years now. 

If you finish pianos, radios, phonographs, wooden 
clocks, antiques or furniture—Alaka Wood Lac- 
quer No. 30 may be used and rubbed oun with- 
in a few hours after application. need a 
pick-axe to pry it loose. Write for pT 


*Name on request 


| LACQUER & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


Makers of ALAKA Lacquer 
Broogtyn, N. Y. Cuicaco Branca 
214-224 40TH Sr. 2539 W. Laxe Sr. 
Sunset 6-4864-5-6 West 2043-4 





‘Varnish Co., sa 
(Established 1865) 
Division of TheF. oy Paint Co. 
Cincinnati, Ohio — 
DEPENDABLE | 
INDUSTRIAL — 
FINISHES 


Varnishes - Paints - of as 
' Japans « Stains - Lacquers 
Special Finishes 
OUR PRICES WILL INTEREST YOU 
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Of Air Heaters\ 
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ICHOLS PRODU 
CORPORATION y 


953 Greeley Ave, Detroi 
East 42° Street New Yooh 


OW OF ROSS INDUSTINES 




















INDUSTRIAL OVENS 
AND HEATERS 


FOR ENAMELING, JAPANNING, 
LACQUERING, CORE BAKING, 
TEMPERING, PROCESS BAKE- 


OR EVERY FUEL AND HANDLING 
METHOD V]-Thic cela -ar tie 


The PAUL MAEHLER COMPANY 











Ae you planning for 
the future, or just lamenting 
mistakes of the past? Shunting 
box cars onto sidings is an ex- 
pensive past-time now, when 
the main-line is openand signals 
show clear track ahead. Manu- 
facturers — whatever 
— tell the folks about it 


you 
meke 


in some manner or other! That 


irresistible urge to buy can't 
be stifled forever — |. F. 




















dye from the pores. On this ac- 
count, spraying is advised where 
such equipment is available and 
can be utilized. 

If sanding is necessary, this 
should be done very lightly—only 
to remove coarse nibs. It is pre- 
ferred, however, to avoid any sand- 


| ing on the first coat, and only 








such sanding on the second coat 
as might be needed to level the 
surface and remove any imperfec- 
tions likely to show in the final 
finishing. Obviously, care must be 
exercised to avoid cutting through 
the first sealer coat. From this 
point, the work can proceed with 
either enamel or lacquer.—A. B. C. 


Removes Old Finish 


I read with a great deal of in- 
terest D. N.’s “Wood Refinishing 
Problem,” in the April issue 
(pages 36 and 38). 

We have been refinishing in lac- 
quer exclusively for the past six 
years, and were called upon to 
lick this problem, having expe 
rienced the same trouble he men- 
tions. I am glad to pass along this 
information to him, as there is 
nothing more disheartening in the 
refinishing game than a finish that 
does not dry. 

For the removal of old varnish 
or shellac finishes we use a wax- 
less type remover, of which there 
are two quite satisfactory brands 
on the market (name on request). 
This material, which is more or 
less a by-product of lacquer 
thinner, is applied with a brush 
to the surface of the finish to be 
removed. After having softened 
the finish, scour the surface with 
No. 1 steel wool until all material 
is thoroughly loosened; then rinse 
with a clean portion of the wax- 
less remover. 

Let the surface dry from one- 
half to two hours; then stain and 
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fill—provided no repairs are nec- 
essary. This waxless type re- 
mover is lower in price per gallon 
than the wax removers, but due 
to its great evaporation the actual 
cost of removing the finish will 
be somewhat higher than with 
wax type removers. But this ad- 
ditional cost is more than offset 
by the absolute safety with which 
the subsequent lacquer finish 
coats may be applied, and the 
speed with which the work may 
be carried on, if necessary. 

This material is not injurious to 
the hands. However, it does re- 
move some of the natural oil from 
the skin, but if the operator will 
bathe his hands in glycerine or a 
good hand lotion, he need expe- 
rience no trouble from this source. 

In using this waxless remover, 
we work over a large 4x8-ft. pan, 
letting the slushy, removed ma- 
terial run into a container under- 
neath. After settling overnight, 
the solvent may be reclaimed and 
used as a first application remover 
for work the following day. 


On painted surfaces this wax- 


less remover is 


considerably | 


slower than the wax type. In | 


cases of this kind we have been 


successful in lightly scorching the | 


finish with a blow torch; then fol- 
lowing with the remover. This 


light scorching takes a little time, | 


but removes that hardness from 
the top enamel coats and permits 


the liquid remover to attack the | 


softer undercoats, thus removing 
the entire finish. The operator 
must be careful in using the torch 
to avoid applying too much heat 
to any one spot, as this would 
cause blisters to form in the ve- 
neer. 

In other difficult cases on 
painted work, we have used a 
powdered cleaner (name on re- 
quest), mixed with hot water 
which will remove the top finish 





EXPLOSION -PROOF 
ELECTRIC MIXERS 


Clamp to any tank 
and mix all liquids 
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‘Push Pull” 
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Action 
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You Should Have a Copy of 
This Helpful Book 


A detailed study 
of modern meth- 
ods of automo- 
bile painting; 
carefully writ- 
ten in non-tech- 
nical terms. 

This book con- 
tains much use- 
ful information, 
both for the 
shop owner and 
finisher; ex- 


TT 
di Stir 
™ AUTOMOBILE | 
* “PAINTING | 





plaining meth- 
ods of preventing checking and 
cracking, water spotting, peeling, 
chipping, flaking and many other 


helpful ideas. 
ILLUSTRATED—GOOD BINDING 


16 CHAPTERS........ PRICE $3.00 
Remittance with order, please 


INDUSTRIAL FINISHING 


802 Wulsin Bidg., Indianapolis, Ind. 
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coats. We followed immediately 
with the waxless remover. By 
proceeding in this manner the re- 
mover will penetrate through the 
undercoats and quickly remove 
the finish. Care should be taken 
in using the water-type material 
to prevent it seeping in and loosen- 
ing glue joints or raising veneer 
edges.—ARTHUR SHARROCK. 


Tumble Finishing Small 
Wood Turnings 


I am sending a portion of a 
small bullet in a silver metallic 
finish, We are to make several 
hundred thousand of these, and 
since we have never used this 
metallic finish we are appealing to 
you for information. It seems that 
this turning must have been fin- 
ished in a tumbling barrel, since 
the finished articles can be bought 
for considerably under $1.00 per 
M. Will you kindly suggest ma- 
terials and methods to be used in 
their application.—W. W. W. 





We finished several small turn- 
ings approximating the wood 
bullet submitted by W.W.W. The 
schedule by which these were fin- 
ished is as follows: 

First, place the work in a 
tumbling barrel of the ordinary 
open-head, steel-barrel type, fitted 
with fins, and then coat with a 
sealing primer (name on request). 
The primer may be either sprayed 
onto the articles while they are 
tumbling or, if spraying is not con- 
venient, small quantities of primer 
may be poured over the contents 
of the barrel while it is revolving. 
About five minutes rolling or tum- 
bling should be sufficient to com- 
pletely coat the pieces and pro- 
duce a satisfactory primer for the 
finishing coat. 

Second, dust into the barrel, 


while it is revolving, a sufficient 
amount of aluminum powder to 
coat the articles. Five minutes 
rolling or tumbling should be suf- 
ficient for this operation. 

Third, dump the finished articles 
into trays and let it air dry over- 
night, or it may be force dried in 
about 2 hours at 125° F. 

A more refined finish may be 
obtained by subsequent tumbling 
with leather scraps to produce a 
burnished effect—A. B. LaBora- 
TORIES, 


Letters 


(Continued from page 4) 


above a wide shallow tank contain- 
ing the finishing material. This tank 
has two outlets, one near the top 
being the mouth of an exhaust pipe 
which leads to an exhaust fan. The 
spraying is done near this exhaust 
outlet so that the fumes will be re- 
moved by air, while the overspray of 
material will fall back into the shal- 
low tank and be used over again. 
The other outlet is in the bottom of 
the tank; it is screened and con- 
nected by a tube to the spray gun. 
The strainer prevents any foreign 
matter entering the spray gun. 

I might say that in spraying baking 
japan or slow-drying material, you 
can save from 50% to 90% of the 
material that otherwise would be 
wasted by spent overspray.—Edward 
M. Stephenson, 244 Whiting Lane, 
West Hartford, Conn. 


Fiber Carvings; Buffing 


We are interested in securing in- 
formation on how to make wood fiber 
and composition carvings, or orna- 
ments for furniture. We have the 
information furnished by your serv- 
ice department, but this is for the 
whiting or clay composition carvings; 
the better carvings at the present 
time are made with wood flour, and 
are not so brittle. Possibly an in- 
quiry in your magazine would bring 
forth an amount of information from 
your readers on the various formulas 
and processes for making carvings. 

At the present time we are buffing 
a considerable number of articles 
dipped in black and clear sealers, and 
had to slowly develop the process in 
our own plant. We believe that ad- 
ditional information or discussions 
along this line would be valuable to 
the readers who are making low- 
priced items.—Corbett Cabt. Mfg. Co. 
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The TAYLOR SYSTEM 





of COLOR HARMONY 





COLOR HARMONY exerts a 
powerful influence on sales of 
finished articles— 

. and the Taylor System of 
Color Harmony solves the prob- 
lem of selecting color combina- 
tions easily, quickly and always 
harmoniously. This system is 
based on fundamental, natural 
color laws, but is reduced to such 
simple chart form, that anyone 
can readily understand and use 
it—there are no books to read— 
it’s right before you in color. 


No waiting. No guessing. You 


simply select the base color for 
your scheme and the Taylor Key- 
board automatically shows all the 
colors that harmonize with your 
base color. Discords of color can- 
not appear through the mask. 


Chart “A” of the Taylor Color 
Harmony Keyboard is 22 x 15 
inches and shows 96 different 
colors. It is accompanied by two 
black cardboard masks which can 
be adjusted to show four differ- 
ent tones of each color. Price 


$5.00. 


Practical Publications, Inc. 
802 Wulsin Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. 

















Helpful for your 


woodworking 
department — 


SEND FOR COPY 





OF THIS MONTHLY PUBLICATION 


Management, production superintendents, fore- 
men, production and maintenance engineers follow 
it closely each month for the latest information on 
woodworking production problems, the new ma- 
chines and improved methods, to cope with pres- 


entday competition. 


PRACTICAL PUBLICATIONS, INC. 


8e2 Wulsin Bullding 


Indianapolis, Indiana 
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Synthetic Enamel 


I have just looked over a manu- 
script in which the writer has made 
a sort of recapitulation of a number 
of comments on synthetic enamels, 
and I feel prompted to add some 
information that will probably be 
welcomed by anyone interested in 
this important subject. 

Baking—The baking schedule of 
synthetic enamels is generally around 
one hour at 2250°F. for colored 
enamels and 1% to 2 hours at 175° 
to 200°F. for white and pastel 
shades. This possibility of baking 
white and light shades is a very 
important one, because heretofore 
baking whites were invariably blue- 
whites, or became greyish or cream 
colored in the baking process. 

Air-drying—A good air-drying syn- 
thetic enamel, if applied correctly, 
should air-dry to a tack free stage in 
four hours or less, and dry hard in 
about six to eight hours. 

Heavy Coat—Where a good fill is 
necessary, the procedure usually fol- 
lowed is to apply a light mist coat, 
which is allowed to air-dry until it 
is “set” and then apply the heavy 
top coat. Where only one heavy coat 
is applied, particularly as regarding 
large flat surfaces that allow con- 
siderable flow, there is a tendency 
toward a finish that looks like 
yrange-peeling, which is prevented by 
the binding properties of the mist 
coat. 

Thinner—Lacquer thinner should 
net be used for thinning except in 
synthetic lacquer enamels, lacquer 
enamels having synthetic gum in the 
formula. In most instances, the com- 
pany making the synthetic enamels 
either have a special thinner for their 
enamels or make definite recom- 
mendations for a reducer, which 
should be followed in all cases.—Paul 
Bloom, 


Salesmen Again 


tegarding ‘“‘Salesmen, Samples, 
Schedules” in February letters, page 
57, I agree with John Shearer whole 
heartedly, but I have known a few 
men who were not only good sales- 
men but who also had worked at the 
trade and could go in to a finishing 
room and prove the merits of their 
wares—men who could not only hold 
the attention of the super-purchas- 
ing agent, or what have you, but 
who also with their own hands could 
produce the finish desired with the 
material they had to offer. 

I'll say they are scarce and far 
between, but there are such men. 
I think manufacturers of finishing 
materials should require their sales- 
men to go to school in their plants 
and serve quite a time at finishing 


most any and everything that is sub- 
mitted to them—that their materials 
will finish. After this experience they 
should have a try at some kind of 
production work under the guidance 
of a good “‘old timer’’; get good and 
dirty; have as many of the troubles 
as possible. Then those who like it, 
let them sell—if they can. 

You can’t always blame the sales- 
men for not being eager to get into 
overalls and demonstrate unless it is 
absolutely necessary. No salesman 
cares to look like a tramp. Not many 
like the smell of finishing materials. 
Few if any care for “finishers’ 
hands.”’ Salesmen must look pre- 
sentable or should, and it is hard to 
do so if they go into the real grind— 
working in one factory finishing room 
today, in another tomorrow and per- 
haps on their trip demonstrate to 
20 or 30 shops, and keep decent 
looking. Some do however and to 
the few who are able to manage 
it I take off my hat.—M. V. Leach, 


Resists Acid, Brine, Steam 


“....I1 first heard the story of 
the development of a new finish that 
is acid proof, brine proof and imper- 
vious to steam and heat, while I was 
in New Orleans; here there was an 
insistent demand for a finish for new 
boats; a finish that would resist the 
— of the brine below the water 
ine. 

“A finish that would do this was 
reported, its durability being attrib- 
uted to two vegetable products found 
in China and India. 

“It was on the market, and I found 
fishermen using it on their spinners— 
those bright fliers that depend 
largely on the brilliance of their 
color to lure the fish. Heretofore 
these fliers have faded quickly, espe- 
cially in salt water. Spinners treated 
with this new finish keep their color 
until actually worn away by friction. 

“IT found traffic officers using it to 
waterproof and give a permanent 
polish to their putees and shoes. 

“A piece of metal coated with this 
finish can be immersed in muriatic 
acid and when all the metal is eaten 
away the film of enamel remains, as 
fresh in color as when applied. 

“IT found gift shops utilizing it on 
silks, paper, glass, parchment, metal, 
wood and linoleum. When used on 
fabric it is not affected by boiling 
or the application of a hot iron. 

“I applied several colors to my 
Hupmobile for a demonstration car, 
and it has been a success. Standing 
in the sun in front of my place of 
business every week day now for 
more than 20 months, it stil! has a 
clear bright luster, with not a check 
or crack or faded spot on it.”—Frank 
D. Bowen. 
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Your Influence 
put into print 


co of your own ideas about what 
INDUSTRIAL FINISHING’S reading 
pages should contain, to help you now 
and in the future, can be expressed 
at this time. 


This journal is designed especially to 
suit your professional requirements, and 
the editor wants to know what infor- 
mation you desire, what problems or 
difficulties you have and how we can 
assist you. It costs you nothing to make 
inquiries or to name subjects you wish 
to see discussed. 


am particularly interested in articles on 


| might write you something on 


Company ........ 


SR Se Lars eres 


Every man_ occasionally feels 
prompted to “cut loose’ and write 
some of his own experiences, opinions 
or ideas. INDUSTRIAL FINISHING solicits 
letters, criticisms and articles from 
practical and technical men. 

Suggest any subjects you would like 
to see taken up by articles in the publi- 
cation; or tell us what subjects you are 
in position to write about for publi- 
cation. Address— 

INDUSTRIAL FINISHING, 802 Waulsin 
Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. 
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Industrial 
Finishin 


AGAZINE 


Issued fifteenth of each month. 
Distributed exclusively to executives 
and foremen finishers in all kinds of 
industrial plants where finish coats 
are applied. 


PRACTICAL PUBLICATIONS, Inc. 
Publishers 
802 Wulsin Bidg., Indian- 
apolis, Ind. Telephone, Riley 6771. 
President, A. Gaumer; Vice- 
President and Managing Editor, W. 
H. Rohr; Secretary, R. E. Suits; 
Treasurer, E. A. Dosch. 


Office; 


Subscription rates, $2.00 per year 
n U. S. and possessions; $3.00 per 
year in Canada and other foreign 
countries. 


Advertising rates on application. 








EDITORIAL 





Commercial Art Designs 


Industrial and commercial art 
is far more important for today 
than the art stored in museums, 
it was agreed by speakers at the 
concluding session of the twenty- 
third annual convention of the 
Eastern Arts Association held re- 
cently in New York City. Paul T. 
Frankl, designer, author and 
American pioneer of the so-called 
modernistic art, supported the art 
of the “shop window as against 
the museum,” and stated that the 
great art we admire today was 
commercial art when it was pro- 
duced. He expressed the belief 
that the depression, with its em- 
phasis on economy, would cause us 
to follow the trend prevalent in 
Europe and bring about great em- 
phasis on art for the masses, and 
designs to be reproduced on ma- 
chines. He said art should be 


for daily life and not a luxury, and 
he predicted that we would do for 
art “what we did for the automo- 
bile and the bath tub, which we 
democratized and made neces- 
sities for the masses.” 

E. E. Calkins, authority on ad- 
vertising, hailed the fact that “the 
artist is beginning to design for 
the machine” and that the public 
response has been “magical.” 


Builders to Use Color 


“Builders will increase the use 
of color in their work,” says Prof. 
Fred R. Lear of the department of 
architecture at Syracuse Univer- 
sity at Syracuse, N. Y., a leading 
authority on the subject. 

“Owing to man’s search for re- 
lief from the restrictions of a ma- 
chine age, we are entering upon 
the most colorful epoch of modern 
history. Not only are we color- 
minded, but we are also far better 
equipped to satisfy these desires 
for color than in any other era. 

“We are naturally turning to 
more colorful effects to relieve the 
monotony and hardness that is apt 
to result in the design of today. 

“As soon as designers recognize 
its importance to architectural de- 
sign, color will step out of its re- 
stricted réle as decoration and 
trimming, to play a major rédle. 
Then colored masses will be 
united to build up the form of 
single buildings and _ elaborate 
groups, involving the complex 
forms of color and harmony.” 


Increased Yields of Acid and 
Alcohol from Waste 


Among the fruits of research 
we are learning about recently, 
one has to do with the pomace or 
residue of apples put through the 
cider mill. We are told that some- 
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thing of a “gold mine” is being 
found here, by converting this 
waste into ursolic acid, or rather 
extracting this acid product from 
it. It is claimed this acid is un- 
equaled for making paint and lac- 
quer “smooth”—better than the 
product obtained from bearberry 
leaves, and at much smailer cost. 

There is also an announcement 
of something new and different in 
the matter of making alcohol 
from wood. It is said that two 
English chemists, Auden and 
Joshua, have developed a method 
for making real alcohol—identical 
with that produced from grain— 
out of wood waste, with a yield 
that seems about double what has 
been obtained heretofore. 

Individuals and firms in the 
South have experimented with 
plants for producing ethyl alcohol 
from pine wood waste, and for 
some of these a yield as high as 
ten gallons or more per cord of 
wood have been reported. This 
is considered good, and yet the 
claim for the new English process 
idea is that it will bring the yield 
up to more than double this 
amount, and not wood alcohol, but 
real alcohol. 


The Profitable Finish 


There is no better investment 
for the manufacturer than _ to 
spend his money in putting onto 
his product a finish that is novel, 
attractive and durable. Manufac- 
turers of articles made of wood 
or metal combined, or of all-metal, 
often express a desire to finish 
their products in some novel way 
which is cheap and quick—and 
which still will fulfill the above 
requirements. 

The public is quick to form its 
opinion of what is on the market, 
especially when it is something 
new. The outward finish or ap- 


pearance of an article catches the 
eye and “the first impression is 
the lasting one.” 

Equipment and material engi- 
neers realize this and for years ef- 
forts have been made, in research, 
to create new effects which are 
attractive and which will serve ° 
as a suitable finish for sprayers to 
use effectively and easily. 

The public has become tired of 
plain finishes and plain colors. 
Knowing this, designers have di- 
rected their efforts toward design- 
ing articles which will make the 
finishing job easier and more ef- 
fective. This is the basic reason 
for adopting two-color designs and 
even three and four-color designs 
which are becoming more popular. 

Form and color, though they are 
almost inseparable, are unrelated 
as mediums of expressions, and 
this should be considered from the 
sales point of view. Form is used 
to express intellectual ideas while 
color expresses and arouses the 
emotions. It will be seen that 
form requires a definite conscious 
mental activity while color, to be 
enjoyed and understood, requires 
no conscious mental process— 
just the emotional. So sales man- 
agers should realize that the ef- 
fect of the color or finish is 
broader, more effective and more 
powerful, and the impressions Car- 
ried away are more lasting. Hence 
consider the finish. 


Paint & Varnish Assn. Wins 
A. T. A. E. Annual Award 


The American Paint and Varnish 
Manufacturers’ Association was 
selected on Tuesday April 5 by a 
distinguished jury as the winner of 
the 1931 award of the American 
Trade Association Executives. This 
award, the most coveted honor of 
the entire trade association field, is 
given each year to the association 
reporting accomplishments con- 


sidered most valuable to the public, 
to its own industry and to industry 
at large. 
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Cheap Thinners 


A thinner has but one legitimate 
purpose—to reduce the lacquer to 
a satisfactory consistency for ease 
in application. A “cheap” thinner 
may do this but at the same time 
may adulterate the quality of the 

“lacquer to the point where the 
appearance and durability of the 
finish is seriously impaired. How 
expensive this result can be to the 
manufacturer of lacquered articles 
requires no elaboration. 

Manufacturers who realize the 
distinct advantages to themselves 
of using quality lacquer should 
also realize that quality lacquer 
is made up of a carefully bal- 
anced formula. An inferior thin- 
ner, containing cheap solvents of 
widely varying boiling points, may 
so disturb the drying action of the 
lacquer as to cause blistering, pin- 
holing or blushing of the finish. 

It is far safer . . far less ex- 
pensive . . . to always use a thin- 
ner that is specifically designed 
for quality lacquer—a thinner that 
contains the proper solvents to 
hold in solution completely the 
solid elements of the lacquer and 
preserve its efficiency.—Ecyprian 
LACQUER Mra. Co. 


A streaked finish is often due to 
failure to lap wet edges. 


Roxalin Flexible Lacquers Booklet 


The Roxalin Flexible Lacquer Co., 
40 Thirty-sixth St., Long Island 
City, N. Y., has just released a 
new 8-page, 7%4x10%-in. booklet on 
“Three Lacquer Products for Supe- 
rior Smooth-Surface Finishing.”’ 
These three products are Flexible 
Blue Knight Blax, Blue Knight 
Leafiex for aluminum powder fin- 
ishes, and Flexible Clear Lacquer 
No. 4917 for outdoor exposure fin- 
ishes on brass, bronze and other 
metals. This booklet describes each 
of these products and includes a re- 
search bulletin and finished samples 
of each of them. Copies will be fur- 
nished free. 


A. E. Pitcher Elected President of 
the DuPont Viscoloid Co. 


Arnold E. Pitcher, for the past 
three years executive vice president 
of the DuPont Viscoloid Co., has 
been elected president of the cor- 
poration to succeed C. K. Davis who 
recently resigned to become presi- 
dent of the Roessler & Hasslacher 
Chemical Co. 





Classified Advertising 


Advertisements under this heading 45 
cents a line per insertion, minimum 
charge, $1.35. In estimating, calculate six 
words to one line, and add one additional 
line for heading. Use this department to 
obtain help, find positions, buy and sell 
equipment, dispose of manufacturing prop- 
erties, etc. 


WELL EDUCATED FINISHING 
EXECUTIVE 

Is open to engagement as superin- 
tendent in charge of production fin- 
ishing, or as practical service man 
for materials manufacturer. Broad 
experience on automobiles, fireproof 
doors, elevators, metal partitions 
and furniture, radios, etc. Can handle 
any number of men. Good refer- 
ences. Address IF-428, care Indus- 
trial Finishing. 





FINISHING FOREMAN 

Desires position: several years’ ex- 
perience on high grade store, office 
and bank fixtures, antique and nov- 
elty furniture. Understands modern 
methods and production, matching 
colors and finishes. Can handle any 
number of men. Go anywhere. Ad- 
dress IF-421, care Industrial Finish- 
ing. 





SALESMAN WANTED 

Old established house looking for 
salesman with good following in the 
lacquer trade—metropolitan district. 
Exceptional opportunity for good 
man. Only those qualified will re- 
ceive consideration. Give experience 
in writing. Address IF-430, care 
Industrial Finishing. 





WANTED 

One used Spray Booth, 20-ft. wide, 
8-ft. deep, 8 to 10-ft. high, complete 
with fans, lights, etc. One used 
compressor with tank and air re- 
ducer. Must be in good condition. 
Address IF-429, care Industrial Fin- 
ishing. 
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